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profit by the rare botanical treasures which 
surrounded us. 
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I xnow not whether Nature intended me| As we went on, the few farmhouses we had 
for a traveller, but Fortune has sent meat first passed, disappeared, and the country 
wandering to and fro upon the earth ; of all| became lovelier and wilder. The silence, too, 
her behests, I think that was the most uncon-| of those vast solitudes grew almost oppres- 
scionable, which despatched me in a bullock-| sive, and we all spoke gently, as though we 
wagon from the Cape colony to Natal. ‘feared to break it, save our merry little 

hat a journey it proved! And to com- Birdie; her joyous laughter,and sweet childish 
plete its difficulties, my sister and her little songs, rang through the arches of the dim 
girl accompanied me, or rather, I accompanied | old woods. 
them, for it was on their account that the} For some four weeks we continued our 
journey was undertaken. My sister’s hus-| journey under the guidance of Hans, our 
band having been appointed Kafir Agent at) little Hottentot baboon-faced driver, and 1 
Natal, she was anxious to join him there,! often marvelled at the facility with which he 


_ and, like all Cape residents, preferring a pursued his way unerringly over vast track- 


wagon to a ship, she undertook the journey | less flats, through whole labyrinths of kloofs, 


| by land, appointing me escort. 


| vehicle, in the rear of fourteen brick-red 


It was my first essay in wagon travelling, 
and I felt somewhat embarrassed as I stum- 
bled into my place in the huge unwieldy 


oxen, with a cow of the same martial com- 
plexion hovering along the ranks, The driver 
cracked his long whip, the leader shouted, 
and off we started to a tune of jolts, to which 
our unspringed conveyance continued to treat | 
us with innumerable variations, according 
to the capabilities of the ground. 

But it bore us safely on, over roads such as I 
had never even imagined, across wild tracts of 
country, through dark wooded valleys where 
we scarce could force our way, and up steep 
rocky defiles, aglow with the crimson and 
amber blossoms of the aloe. When night came, 
the wagon was our house—at least it afforded | 





and between ever-recurring chains of moun- 
tains, But, in the fifth week I fancied there 
was an uncertainty in his movements, and 
before the conclusion of that week he admitted 
that he had somehow lost the clue, and did 
not know where we were. 

This was indeed bad news, especially to 
one so ignorant as I was how to better it ; 
and though reproach was useless, I could not 
help reproaching Hans for having brought us 
into such a dilemma. But I was speedily 
interrupted by my sister bursting into a 

assion of tears at the alarming thought of 

ing lost in the wide wilderness; while 
Birdie’s tears and cries, that she should never 
more see her dear papa, added to her mother’s 
distress. I tried to comfort them by the 
assurance that we would soon find our way 
out ; but what I said mattered little, for the 





a comfortable shelter to my sister and her} noisy grief of the Africander girl—who had 
child, and a nook for her little Africander| left none behind, and had none to go to— 
maid ; while the Hottentots slept beneath it, completely overpowered my eloquence, and 
and the oxen were tethered, like a body-guard, | her mistress was compelled to calm herself to 
around it. I was ensconced by myself in a! soothe her. 
little tent beside the fire. My sister said my| The remainder of the day was passed, as 
— were the best of any, but I greatly| might be expected, in great despondency. 
oubt it, for more than once [ found a snake| Poor Hans was overwhelmed witl distress, 
coiled up beneath my pillow, or a centipede | and sat miserably crouching by the fire, with 
Stretched beside me; the red ants, too, | tears rolling over his cheeks, and unheeding 
paid me domiciliary visits ; and if it rained, | the schemes we were endeavouring to devise 
& gully was sure to take the direction of rmy/| for our extrication. At length Jan, the leader, 


bed and flood it. Yet, in spite of these dis-' who had once before travelled to Natal, sug- 


agreeables, I soon began to enjoy the journey ;' 
the air was so clear, the country so varied 
and beautiful, and our mode of travelling 


gested that by following the north-east direc- 
tion, to which he pointed, we might be able to 
recover the road, or if not, might meet Kafirs 


gave us so much leisure to admire it, and to who could direct us. This plan was too great 
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an improvement on any of our own to need 
discussion, and with the earliest dawn we, 
hopefully recommenced our journey. 

For two days wetravelled in the proposed 
direction, but on the third there appeared 
before us, faintly traced against the bright 
blue sky, a range of mountainous hills, whose | 
nobly varied outline struck out into bold 
spurs, or shot up into lofty peaks with pale | 
rocky summits, which, polished by the storms 
of ages, shone in the African sunshine almost 
like snow. The admiration with which we 
gazed on them was, however, considerably 
diminished by Hans’s announcement that he 
feared our path would lie across them, for 
that they evidently extended too far east | 
and west for us to travel round. On! 
the succeeding day, when we encamped at 
noon, he went forward to seek among these 
hills for any practicable track for the 
wagon. 

In the evening he returned, with a 
tolerably favourable report, and the follow-| 
ing morning we began the ascent. Long 
and toilsome it proved. The road was) 
rugged beyond all previous experience, full 
of rocks and deep gullies, with now and then 
a chasm which the oxen had to leap. I had! 
followed the wagon up on foot, and when I! 
saw the sloping hill-sides, slippery water- | 
courses, and boulder-strewn defiles, along | 
which it was pitching and tossing like an 
unwieldy ship in a heavy sea, I became) 
alarmed for the safety of its passengers, and | 
took them out. 

At length we reached the highest point of 
the ascent, which was also its most difficult | 
part, as the only path it afforded swept’ 
round a precipitous sedge, jutting out from a} 
spur of the mountain. ith much cracking 
of Haus’s brobdingnagian whip, and many | 
loud cries of warning and encouragement, 
the timid oxen were persuaded to follow | 
their leader along the slippery narrow shelf, | 
which afforded them an uncertain footing, 
and granted hardly six inches grace to the | 
wagon wheels, 

But, the oxen struggled bravely with their | 
difficulties, terrified though they evidently | 
were by a huge beetling cliff which overhung | 
the path, cae was so lightly poised, that. it 
seemed as if a erack of our driver’s whip 
might send it hurtling down upon us. It 
held its ground, however, glooming darker, | 
heavier, and closer upon us as we proceeded, 
until at the farther end it hung down like a 
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two, the unfortunate and struggling oxen, 
which none had power to save. 

It was a boas sight, the vain efforts of 
the poor’animals to retain their footing, as 
they were swept resistlessly down, and their 
wild, despairing eyes, as they felt themselves 
hurried to destruction. Then our ears were 


| filled with the din of splintering branches 


and crashing timber, as the heavy mass 
crushed down trees, and struck against rocks, 
in its swift descent. Then the echoes caught 
up the sounds, throwing them back from 
peak to peak with tenfold force, until at 
length they passed away in low, faint moans, 
like the last suffering utterances of our poor 
oxen. When all was again silent, we knelt 
and looked over the ledge ; and there, dimly 
visible at the bottom of a deep chasm, inter- 
mingled with branches and stones, lay a 
shattered heap which had once been our 
— and oxen. 
he magnitude of this fresh misfortune 
almost overwhelmed us. Alone in the midst 
of a vast wilderness, without conveyance, 
without. food, without arms to kill the wild 
animals or goods to barter with the Kafirs 
in exchange for cattle ; without clothing or 
shelter, without any of the requirements of | 
civilised beings. This presented an appalling 
prospect, especially with young and feeble 
charges such as mine were. Remembering | 
my sister’s distress when we lost our way, I 
expected that she would be quite overpowered | 
by this new calamity with its long train of 
certain evils. But, if there was a spark of | 
heroism among us, it certainly glowed in her | 
bosom, in that hour of extreme trial. Hers 
were the first. words of thanksgiving for our 
preserved lives, hers the first words of hope | 
to cheer us, and hers the first and best ad- | 
vice—that we should travel on, on foot in the 
direction we were going, trusting that, before 
our strength was exhausted, we should reach | 
some Kafir kraal, where we might obtain | 
assistance, or else that we might recover the | 
road, and be overtaken by some traveller or 
trader. And, when we again resumed our 
journey, a forlorn party of foot-travellers, wy 
sister walked bravely on after Hans, clasping | 
the hand of her precious Birdie, who travelled | 
in my arms, while Jan (the cow), and the | 
Africander girl brought up the rear; the | 
latter with such heavy sighings and groan- | 
ings, that 1 think the echoes must have | 
helped her. | 
Just as we started, the leader gave a shout | 





portcullis, but a few feet above us—fewer of joy. We looked round in surprise, 1 | 
than we had imagined, for when our wagon |learn that he had diseovered among the | 
essayed to pass beneath, it struck its tent| bushes a little iron pot, which had {fallen | 


violently against the rock. The shock 
caused it to swerve a few inches on the| 
slippery ledge, but those inches were all-| 
important. ith scarcely a jerk it slid over 
the edge, hung for a moment in the air, the! 
fore-wheel quickly followed, and then the 
wagon rolled heavily over the precipice, 
dragging rapidly down in its train, two by 


from the front of the wagon, It seemed t | 
me, then, a small matter for congratulation; } 
but many a time afterwards had we cause 

rize it; for, during the remainder of out } 
journey, it was our sole culinary utensil, a 
well as our milk-pail and water-can. 

It. was hard work, scrambling down steep } 
rocky descents, through tangled jungles, and 
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| alive with beasts of prey. Never during the 


| want of food would have been added to our'| 
| other trials; but that was mercifully spared | 


| sister might rest. 
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across rapid rivers; by evening we were 


utterly exhausted, especially my sister, who 
‘was so weary that she was glad to lie down 
ona pile of dried grass, beside the glowing fire, 
regardless that she had no shelter from the 
night dews save a bush, and no food save a | 
little milk, and some elephant cabbage stewed 
in our iron pot. 

Fortunately for us the air was calm and 
mild. The 
balmily on the night air, and the glorious 
constellations of the south shone down on us 
through the clear atmosphere, as if to raise 


Later in the evening, I lay down near my 
sister and niece, to watch their slum- 
bers; but I was soon faster asleep than 
they, and did not awake until my sister 
laid her hand upon my arm, in great! 
alarm, whispering me to listen to a horrid 
yelling laugh or scream which sounded close | 
to us. Lying on the ground, along which the 
sound reverberated, she had not recognised 
the well-known cry of the hyena. 

Soon after, the moaning bark of the jackal | 
wailed round our little camp, and farther off 
the roar of the leopard echoed through the | 
arches of the woods. Gradually these sounds 
multiplied, and were repeated on every side, 
until it seemed as if the whole plain were 


whole of our journey had the wild animals 
been so numerous or so near; and, though I 
knew our often replenished fire was held to be 
a sufficient safeguard, yet, with my dear ones | 
lying upon the ground, the near neighbour- | 
hood of the wild beasts terrified me; not 
daring to trust myself to lie down again, I sat | 
watching while the Southern Cross glided | 
athwart the sky, and until it was lost in the 
haze of dawn, when the savage night-wan- 
derers crept back to their lairs, and all was | 
once more silent. 

By sunrise we were astir, for it was need- 
ful to travel early and late, to avoid the 
burning heat of noon. We had feared that 


us, for the plains proved so full of hares and 
partridges that we killed them with stones! 
and knobbed sticks. Hans also found an old | 
rusty assegai, which he sharpened against | 
a stone; when night came, he and the) 
leader stole out with it into the darkness, 
and in two hours returned with a buck, 
which they had surprised and slain. 

Thus passed the first day of our foot 
travels ; four similar days followed; with 
each we grew more weary, and on the| 
fifth we were compelled to stop, that my 


A few days more brought us to a 
ge savannah, plentifully intersected by ' 
the spoor of cattle, which assured us that 





| Wewere not far from some kraal; a few 


more hours brought us in sight of a cluster 
of gigantic ant-hills dotting a slope leading 
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| chanced to be in my sister's 
our thoughts above earth and its cares. | 
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[January 29, 1859.) 
down to a little river. A savage-looking 
horde came out to gaze at us; tall, muscular 
black men, clad in skins, burly black wo- 
men, similarly attired; and innumerable 
children, unincumbered with clothing. Nor 
was our own appearance particularly civi- 
lised, for we were tanned, toil-worn, and 


| travel-stained; our clothing was torn and 


discoloured, and its defects made good with 
hare-skins—sometimes pinned on with the 
long sharp thorns of the mimosa, at others 

he slender supply of thread which 
cket; our 
shoes were worn out ; and their place supplied 
by veldt schoon, or brogues made oe un- 
dressed buckskin. 

The people among whom we now w 
though they had before seen white traders, 
had never beheld a white woman, and the 
were perfectly enchanted with my sister an 
her little one. Despite all our hardships, my 
sister’s hair fell round her face in long brown 
ringlets, and Birdie’s little head was 
covered with waves of gold. These adorn- 
ments were the especial admiration of all the 
Kafir women, and before evening every one 
in the kraal was busily engaged in pullin, 
and tugging at her own hirsute wool, an 


| bedaubing it with sheep-tail oil, in the hope 


of soon becoming the happy possessor of 
glossy ringlets, Their efforts certainly ef- 
fected a considerable change in their appear- 
ance, for their congregated heads resembled 
a flock of fantail pigeons in mourning more 
than any other objects in creation. 

The Kafirs—between whom and us Hans 
stood interpreter—received us kindly, ex- 
pressing much noisy sympathy with our 
misfortunes, interspersed with witty obser- 
vations which sent the whole community 
into roars of laughter. They made us 
presents of maize and thick milk, for which 
they begged my waistcoat buttons, and they 
offered us a hut to sleep in ; but we had rea- 
sons for declining this civility, and content- 
ing ourselves with our usual bush shelter. 

My greatest anxiety was to obtain horses 
to lighten the remainder of our journey, but 
the Kafirs either could not, or would not, 
spare us any. However, after a long and 
pompous speech from the chief, in which he 
expressed his sorrow for our many disasters, 
his joy that we were again following the 
right path, and his wish to aid us on our 
journey, this man of vast herds concluded by 

estowing on us, expressly as gifts, two in- 
different pack-oxen, And never did craft 
trader exact a larger reeompense for his ok 
than this mighty chief did ; for, under wily 
excuses and pretenees, he stripped us of every 
available article he discovered us to possess : 
from my chain and seals, with which I had 
hoped to purchase horses (Hans had hidden 
my watch, or it would have shared the sume 
fate), down to the glittering steel pings which 
fastened my sister’s shawl. 

We had still some few articles of jewellery 
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which had escaped the keen eye of the chief,! trees, the few it possessed being too sparsely 
and as milk and maize could be obtained|leaved for shelter; the game also became 
in exchange for them, we resolved to remain | scarcer, and its place had to be supplied by 
a few days to recruit. The day after our! ostriches’ eggs, for which we groped in the 
arrival, a Kafir was struck down insensible | sand, 
by a kick from an ox. Like most men who! Another great trouble now befell us in the 
© wandering about the world, I had some | loss of our cow. She had gone out to graze 
fittle knowledge of surgery, and taking a| with the other cattle, and when Hans went to 
lancet from my pocket I bled him, and|drive them in, she was not to be found, 
restored him to consciousness, | Search was made for her in every directivn, 
Never was fame equal to that which I) but no traces of her were to be seen. Hang 
acquired by this achievement; Jack’s bean-| maintained that the Kafirs had followed us 
stalk was a slow grower compared to it, and stolen her, because she was of a valuable 
and a luxuriant bay-tree would scarce have fatherland breed, and that they had cunningly 
yielded sufficient wreaths for my head.| effaced both their own spoor and hers. How- 
Within an hour I was beset by a swarm of| ever that might be, we never saw her again, 
miserable objects—the halt, maimed,and blind | and her loss was greatly felt, especially on 








of a horde of savages—all vociferously de- | 
manding to be cured. Most of these appli- 
cants were beyond my aid, and only to very 
few of them was I able to afford any relief ; 
yet not one of my patients went away 
dissatisfied, for the worst among them fancied 
my expression of powerlessness to be a spell 
of sovereign eflicacy. 

Then followed a bevy of invalid quadru- 
peds, respecting whose ills I was too igno- 
rant to offer any opinion; but that did not 
dishearten my Kafir public, who presently 
raisel me to the honours of necromancy. | 
During the week of our stay, I was constantly 
importuned to avert the evil eye, make rain, 
restore blighted maize, and perform a hundred 
other magnificent im possibilities. 

Many also came to entreat my evil 
offices in casting malignant spells upon their 
enemies, and (strong proof of the revengeful- | 
ness of the Kafir character), these last were 
the only class who offered remuneration ; 
when their suit was denied they left me in 
such fierce indignation that, had an evil eye 
been really capable of inflicting suffering, I 
should have been the most wretched creature 
about the kraal. 

When we again resumed our journey it was 
in improved health and spirits, as well as in 
much better style, for my sister and her little 
girl rode together on the sheepskin saddle of 
one of our pack-oxen ; while the other carried, 
by turns, the remainder of the party. But, 
however these new acquaintances might 
lighten our journey, they were certainly far 
from smoothing it, for never in my life did I 
get such a shaking as our horned steeds 
administered to us as they stumped leisurely 
along at their usual jolting walk, breaking | 
occasionally into a playful, grotesque trot, that | 
taught us practically what rough-riding was, 
A day or two’s travel subdued these exu- 
berances, and we became used to the pace, 
and matters progressed more satisfactorily. 

After leaving the kraal we followed the 
route ponent out by the Kafirs, as leading 
towards Natal, and we soon found that it 





brought us into a wilder and more sandy 
region than any we had hitherto traversed. 
As we proceeded, it became almost bare of 


account of the poor little child, already 
condemned to such hardships and priva- 
tions. 

It seemed as if rain had not gladdened this 
land for months; every day it grew more 
barren and arid, and the ponds along our way 
fewer and smaller, until, on the fourth day, 
they disappeared altogether, and ostrich 
eggs were no longer to be found. All the 
sufferings of our past journey dwindled to 
shadows, compared with those we endured 
that day, as we toiled over an immense 
plain, whose pale glittering sand was scarce 
tinted by the spare wiry grass that grew | 
amovg it, and exposed to the full glare of | 
an African sun, without a breath of air te 
cool our burning temples, or a drop of water 
to moisten our parched lips— utterly worn | 
out and exhausted, yet compelled to drag our | 
weary limbs along, by the knowledge that to 
pause where we were, was certain death. The 
land before us was so arid that we knew | 
that the ponds, which might be on our 
way, were hourly evaporating in the burning | 
atmosphere. It seemed as if Death, in one of | 
its most fearful forms, were pressing close | 
upon us. The poor oxen bowed mourn 
fully, as if they could hear his coming foot | 
steps. 

Night fell sultry and unrefreshing, and still 
we crept on, though our exhaustion was now | 
so great that we would, I believe, have wil- | 
lingly sunk down and died. Throughout the 
miserable day no murmur of complaint was | 
heard. Even little Birdie laid her weary | 
golden head on her mother’s breast, and pre- | 
pared, unmurmuringly, to yield up her dawan- | 
ing life. 

The moon rose over the dreary landscape, | 
changing it as if by enchantment into a fauy | 
scene, as the glittering sand reflected the 
moon-rays, and filled the air with a silvery 
haze that shed softness and beauty around. 
But it brought no breath of cooler air, nor | 
flashed out any gleam of water to gladden our 
fading eyes. More slowly — more despair- 
ingly than ever—we crept on. Silence had 
fallen upon us; even the oxen had ceased 0 | 
do more than pant, when one suddenly lifting 
up his head, uttered a long wistful low. 
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“He smells water!” cried Hans, clasping | comforts aided in staying the flight of Birdie’s 
his hands, with a weak tremulous joy. “O,| gentle spirit. 
let him lead us to it !” I remained at Natal only long enough to 
With renewed energy the animals sped on|see Birdie restored to health and to her 
for a time, followed by the now hopeful | former childish beauty ; then, availing myself 
travellers, until they paused at the brow of] of a cutter returning to the colony, I took a 
a deep ravine. But, no water was to be seen ;| passage in her. And though all the pro- 
we only looked down on a carpet of the] phecies respecting heavy winds, and heavier 
richest verdure. The animals at once stooped | seas, among which she would toss like a cork, 
their heads to meet it, and with a tempered | came true, I infinitely preferred encounter- 
expression of joy, the Hottentots threw them-|ing them, to again risking the chances of a 
selves upon it, and began to pluck and eat| journey overland. 
the juicy though flavourless fruit of the Hot- — 


tentot-fig. The next moment we were eating 1 7 
them too, and poor and despised though they THE OLERGYMAW'S WIFE. 





are, they were the means of saving our lives. 

An unlimited supply was spread out before 
us, and most heartily both we and the 
oxen ate of them—we even plucked and 
chewed, without injury, the cool succulent 
leaves, which, growing among sand, are yet 
filled with such abundant moisture as to 
render then a true traveller’s joy in the 
desert, 
last remnant of our strength deserted us, and, 
seeking no shelter, we sank down on the 
ground and slept soundly until morning. 

Hottentot-figs continued to grow in patches 
along our path; then, ground cherries, with 
their tart amber fruit, were added to our 
fare; lastly we came to water. Though the first 
draughts we obtained were green and stag- 
nant, we drank eagerly, 

After this, our journey lay through a more 


With the necessity for exertion the | 


LIFE IN LIGHTLANDS, 


Lire in Lightlands! Life in a stupid coun- 
try parish, with probably not more than a 
dozen well educated people in it, why there 
can’t be any life there at all,—worth mention- 
ing. The notion of life in Russia may be crush- 
ing ; of life in India, just now, exciting; of life 
at the North Pole full of freezing interest ; 
but life in Lightlands must be simply a bore, 

Really and truly, however, it is no such 
thing to earnest-hearted Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, Will any one tell me that 
there is no life in Lightlands, when morning 
after morning scores and scores of labourin 

eople are abroad there, in all seasons, an 

in all weathers, harnessing horses to the team, 
evens the plough across the upland, driving 
the harrow in the valley, cutting the corn 
in harvest fields, labouring with the scythe 








fertile country, and we recurred to the old| among the hay, sowing the seed of our daily 
order of march. But, it was strange to observe | bread, before one of the lazy dwellers in 
how thesufferings of those few terrible days had | towns has opened a shutter ? 
altered us, and, though we no longer wanted| And is there nothing interesting avout 
food or water, we did not improve in appear-| these our toiling home-born brothers, beyond 
ance. Above all, it was fearful to look on|the mere general knowledge that they are 
little Birdie, with her small face withered | labouring-people doing what they are set to 
and wrinkled like that of old age. Many | do, living and dying at their poste, and 
times. as I looked at her I thought that, | being succeeded by others who pass away, ag 
after all her hardships, our Birdie’s hours | they do, almost imperceptibly, leaving behind 
were numbered, and the tears that stole down | them only a dim unread record of a name 
her mother’s sunburnt cheeks told that these! and a date in a rusty parish register ? Does 
were her thoughts also, /no one care to know how they lived and how 
At length, Birdie’s weakness could no|they died? Is the manner of eating rice in 
longer bear the motion of the oxen, or even| China, or beefsteaks among the Galla tribe, 
to.be carried in our arms, and sorrowfully | of greater importance ? 
we laid her down to die, without one comfort! The mention of beefsteaks suggests to my 
to ‘assuage the sufferings, or. smooth the! mind that it might be curious to consider 
raveward passage of the beloved child.| how it comes about that beef, in any shape, 
that very day as we watched by her, an/ or animal food generally, is not eaten among 
unusual sound broke through the stillness| English labourers except on rare occasions, 
which had now become habitual to us—it,) such as Christmas-time, or harvest-time, 
was the report of a gun, and we sent out our| Only I am afraid the speculation, however 
Hottentots to discover who had fired. curious, might turn out a troublesome one, 
Then came aid, and hope, and joy. We too long and too deep for the purpose of a 
were nearer Natal than we had believed, and | short paper like this; so I will leave it alone, 
that shot was fired by the husband and} But I have not done with my questions 
father, whose wife and child were at so disas-| yet, and I want to know whether it may not 
trous a pass. He was out on a shoot- be considered that there is a little life in 


ing excursion with friends, little guessing 
the straits to which those dearest to his 
heart were reduced; and thus his wagon 
was at hand to receive them, and its many 


Lightlands on a Saturday afternoon, when 
dozens and dozens of women and children may 
be seen making their way up and down the 


| village street with baskets empty and baskets 
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laden, and with babies and umbrellas, in wet | desirable point at which the two ends can be 
weather and dry weather alike, as they pour| made to meet; consequently, he and his land. 
in and out of the general shop, where old Mr.| lord, or he and the miller, or he and the 
Snufiles stands behind the counter waiting shoemaker, are always getting on the reverse 
upon them, and calling them all Ma’am, as of good terms. 
he would his best customers, regardless of old| Snuffles alone stands his friend ; but Snuffles 
scores yet unpaid, and of new scores always is everybody's friend in the parish, and mine 
running up? And is there nothing interest-|among the number. Quaint, shrewd, but 
ing in watching their various faces, variously | thoroughly good-natured, I have often won- 
expressive of eagerness, patience, sorrow, | dered what the poor of Lightlands would do 
happiness, carelessness, thrift, some fresh but | without him, or without some such another 
more toil-worn, as they execute their several| general shop-keeper in his stead; for the 
little matters of business, and lay in their) truth is, that Mr. Suuffles, although scrupu- 
scanty stores for weekly consumption ? lous to a halfpennyworth of tobacco in making 
Unskilled in the art of what is termed com-| out the weekly bills of his customers, will 
manding the countenance, the outlines of their | always give trust. Of course he frequently 
little stories are mostly written in their) makes bad debts by so constantly listening to 
faces, and he who knows anything of their | the necessitous cry of, “ Have patience with | 
lives may easily fill them up and read|me, and I will pay thee all;” but, somehow, | 
them. he has always contrived to live at the old | 
That tall, thin woman, with the blank face | village-shop, and his compassion may one 
and full basket, has a very long bill with| day help him to live elsewhere, | 
| 
4 
: 
| 
j 
‘ 





Snuffles, and a sick child at home; andthe| I have frequently dived into that little old 
basket-lid won’t shut down over the oranges,|shop of his, and—sitting in the midst of 
groats, tea, sugar, candles, black-lead, matches, | a bower of brushes, short and long and 
serub-brush and soap, that will “all perish| Turks’-heads, diversified with clogs, pat- 
with the using,” and can’t be made to accom-| tens, candles, dust-pans, waistcoat-pieces, 
modate themselves to circumstances. kettles, comforters, apron-pieces, children’s 
- That flaunting, tawdry, gay-ribboned young | shoes, men’s hats, and iron spoons, with 
woman, who looks as if she hadn’t a care,| other matters too numerous to mention— 
has quite as heavy a bill with Snuffles as her | have held long and interesting conversations 
tall thin neighbour; but she makes light of| with Mr. Snuffles. 
it, as she does of every trouble in life, and} In reference to Mrs, Hodge, the discon- 
as, it is to be feared, she does of her toiling | tented labourer’s wife, I once said : 
husband, her young baby, and herself. “ Mr, Snuffles, I am sure Hodge is in debt, | 
That trim tidy little body, in high pattens—| and I am afraid your bill will never get 
for pattens linger still in nooks and corners, paid.” 
of Lightlands—pays up regularly, being a} “I keep a careful aecount, ma’am,” an- | 
shepherd's and not a labourer’s wife, and is| swered Snuffles, “and if ever Hodge can, I | 
naturally Mr. Snuffles’s favourite customer, | know he will, pay me.” 
as she was my favourite neighbour amongthe| “Hodge’semployers—for he has had several 
poor around me—she is Mrs. Appleby—and | —don’t speak well of him, Mr. Snuffles ; they 
she may be seen any Saturday afternoon,|say he is a troublesome, surly fellow, never 
at four o'clock precisely, trotting down) content with his wages.” 
to shop, either in those highest of pattens,) “Mrs, Turnover, ma’am,” said Snuffles; 1 
or the neatest of shoes, according to the | “ no labourer with a wife and six children ) 
weather. ever was contented, that I have had any | 
That bent worn old woman, in the stiff| conversation with ; unless he has become so | 
cardboard covered bonnet, of shape uncon-| stupified with trying to do what can’t be done, 
formable to existing or pre-existing fashion | that he gets past discontent, and gives it up; | 
of whatsoever date, is on parish allowance,and| or unless he was a man, muddle-headed | 
finds it hard work to screw out of it enough | from the beginning, with not sufficient ideas 
to defray the cost of her weekly half ounce of to feel contented or discontented.” . 
snuff: which she takes secretly, as fearful that; “Goodness, Mr. Snuffles!” I exclaimed, | 
the “ House,” through the relieving-officer, with a smile, “I didn’t know you were @ 
may take cugnisance thereof, and, not under- Radical!” : 


} 





taking to furnish luxuries, may stop her| “No more I am, ma’am,” replied the old 
Pay. |man, drawing himself up. “‘ For Queen and 

hat slight pale middle-aged woman, with | Country,’ is all I know about politics, and all 
a heavy basket on one arm and a heavier|I care. But that don’t prevent me from 
baby on the other, and the next baby to that,!| secing and knowing that the labourers work 
toiling after her under a great green um-| very hard, and don’t get paid in proportion.” 
brella, is the careful care-worn mother of} “They certainly do werk hard,” I as 
four more children, and the wife of a soured,! sented, “nobody will, or can, deny that; 
sullen, discontented labourer, made so by con- but people say, if they managed better, they 
stantly adding to his family, and never adding might do very well indeed—might not only 
to his income: which will not stretch to that live, but save.” 


—— 
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«if I thought so, ma’am,” said Snufiles, | 


| know better. 


| to try, try, try, when, after all their trying, 
| they will only come a step or two further on 


| reach the end of it? 


“J wouldn’t give trust as I do. But I 
I wish I didn’t. I don’t say 
but what they might manage better than 
they do; but how is anybody to expect them 


the right road, without being able anyhow to 
A man must have a 
good hope, ma’am, or he can’t do any- 
thing; and, as things are, he can’t never 
liardly look forward to anything better, after 
all his life and all his labour, than to die 
at last and be buried under the name of a 
pauper !” 

At this point of the conversation, sensible 
that it would have shocked and outraged all 
the magnates in Lightlands, especially the 
churchwardens, and feeling besides that it 
was getting dangerously political in spite of 
the old man’s loyal and sound professions of 
opinion, I made an opportunity of bidding 
him good morning. Yet, after living some | 
years at Lightlands, I am afraid 1 became 
almost as heretical as Snufiles himself. 

Late one November afternoon, as I was 





| coming out of Mrs. Appleby’s cottage, I 


; 
| 


| 


| 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 


was astonished by the appearance of a long 
ragged string of strange semi-ecivilised looking 
beings, anomalously clad in sun-bonnets, 
fustian coats, draggled petticoats, and buskins, 
advancing in irregular file up the muddy 
village street. Being new to Lightlands 
then, I was puzzled to make out whether 
they were men, women, or gipsies. Tidy 
little Mrs, Appleby did not enlighten my 
mind much, when I asked what or which 
they were, by replying, 

“0O,no! That’s the gang, ma’am.” 

“The gang!” I repeated ; “then they are 
gipsies, only they don’t look nearly as 
picturesque or as pretty.” 

Mrs. Appleby smiled at my ignorance, and 
said again : 

“O, no, ma'am! that’s the gang come 
home from work. They ha’ been toppin’ and 
tailin’ all day, and nice, clean, tidy work that 
is for labourin’ people’s wives and daughters, 
all in the drizzlin’ rain, too !” 

Mrs. Appleby spoke indignantly, and I 
began to have a dawning perception what 
she meant by a gang—it is a term used in 
the Lightlands district (and elsewhere, I am 
told), to denominate the rough, coarse, un- 
housewifely looking band of women employed 
in field Jabour. 

Mrs. Appleby, who was invariably called 

rs. Applepie by her neighbours, and who, 
when I asked her whether that was her real 





| Dame, smiled, and said : 


_“O, dear no, ma’am! only t’sound suffin’ | 
like it, and t’dout singerfy :” 

Mrs, Appleby looked so utterly unlike the} 
rough women thermpassing by her door—she 
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notion that it had been scoured every day, 
like her floors, kettles, and saucepans—they, 
in their slovenly, sloueched huddle of motley 
garments, bespattered with mire and dirt, 
which, in half unsexing, wholly disguised, 
them—that I could not reconcile to myself 
the idea of her ever making one among the 
wretched looking gang. Something proudly 
she answered my hesitating question as to 
whether she ever went out to field work ? 

“Never, ma’am! My John wouldn't like 
to see his wife at such work, let alone all 
that belong to it. And, to tell you the truth, 
I shouldn’t hardly know how to feel if he 
did, for I wasn’t brought up to it. One good 
thing, he ain’t azactly a labourer—a shep- 
herd ’s a little better, you know, ma’am—so, 
please God, as long as he keep his place, 
which I ain’t no fear on at the present, I 
shan’t be obliged to go out to work.” 

“T hope you never will,” I answered, “I 
never saw a gang before, but I don’t like the 
look of one.” 

Here our little conversation ended ; but 
the matter remained long in my thoughta, 
and my subsequent experiences respecting it, 
and the conclusions that resulted from them, 
never induced me to like the look of a gang 
any better than at first, ‘ 

I once remarked upon the subject to old 
Mr. Oxley, one of the largest occupiers of land 
in the parish; but be only laughed at my 
notions, and said, “If I went among the 
poe, I mustn't mind a little dirt.. The 

ive by the land, you see, Mrs, Turnover,” 
added the old gentleman, “and a little of 
the mud of it won't hart ’em.” 

Old Mr. Oxley lives by the land too, I 
thought, and lives a great deal better by it 
than ever these poor creatures are likely to 
do, let them get as muddy as they may. 
But I did not utter this sentiment, though 
I could not help answering; so 1 began: 
“© if it were only the mud, Mr, Oxley,”—~ 
when by a look from my husband, who was 
with me, I perceived that I was but losing 
my breath, while at the same time Mr. Oxley 
had begun to show signs of losing his tem- 
per; 80, feigning not to have noticed either 
of these circumstances, my husband ea 
changed the conversation, Afterwards, 
learnt that Mr. Oxley was the largest em- 
ployer of women in all Lightlands, for the 
reason, that they were cheaper than men, 
and he did not like parting with his money: 
so it was not likely that my horror of 
gangs would meet with much sympathy from 
him, 

As I am not at present addressing that old 

entleman, perhaps I may finish what I 
Com to say to him, 

Jf it were only the mud, which these 
women contract who go out to field-work, at 
ee and other such places, it would, 


| im her cleanly print gown and neat cap,| indeed, as Mr. Oxley said, matter but little 


her smooth pretty hair, and bright whole-| 
tome face, which always gave one the. 


—the picture they present might be, simply, 
too dirty and dreary to be agreeable—if it 
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were only the mere matter-of-fact, unfigura- 
tive mud! Maud, however, is of divers kinds, 
and is not always equally easy to wash off. 
Let any one chance to take shelter under 
the hedge of a field where the gang are at 
work, and so be an unwilling listener to the 
conversation that goes on, either among 
themselves—roughened, vulgarised, almost 
brutalised, by the very nature of their em- 
ployment, so ill-suited for civilised, not to say 
Christian, women, who should be cleanly, 
quiet, “keepers at home”—or, with coarse 
men and lads, associated with them in their 
toil, in whom the proper Home Influence 
of women has long been unfelt and unexer- 
cised; and let him say whether the gang 
have not contracted far more of defilement 
than can be washed away in a whole life- 
time. 

To the little children, too—the little, soft, | 
teniler creatures, given us to bring up in trust | 
for their Heavenly Father—what harm is| 
done by this same employment of their| 
mothersin the field! I have walked through | 
Lightlands late and early, and these are| 
some of the pictures I have seen presented | 
by them day after day, and year after year. | 

The day is cold and bleak—Lightlands is a | 
bleak easterly-windy place—the cottage door | 
is locked, but by it, crying bitterly, and blue 
with cold, tired with trying to play in the 
ungenial weather, stands a child; a little 
tender thing of five years old; and when I 
ask her, “ What the matter is!” she, sobbing, 
says, “ Mother ain’t home, and I’m so cold, | 
and I want something to eat,”—and she sobs, 
sticking her cold little fingers into her heavy | 
little eyes, more drearily than ever. Besides | 
the cold, and her hunger, and her tears, the | 
child is dirty, ragged, and wet, and in every-| 
thing neglected. 

This is one true picture ; here is another. 

The cottage door is not locked; so I knock, 
and, getting no answer, lift the latch and 
enter. There, huddled over the fire, I find, 
may be, six or seven babies of different 
families, ranging from four to eight years old, 
in dangerous companionship, with no grown 
person to help them or care for them. Play- 
ing, as children will play, one has a lighted 
stick, which it twirls, to make fiery rings and 
ribbons, regardiess of the sparks that fall 
on the tinder of their shabby, unmended, un- 
washed, untidy little frocks: regardless, also, 
of the eyes of one or two younger babies, 
mere infants, left to these elder babies to 
“take care of.” 

One feature is prominent in all these 
scenes; the feature of neglect. For suppose a 
case, even in which a mother puts her babies 
to school, as it is called—which with very 
young children, in most country parishes, 
means giving them into the care of some old 
woman, past work herself, who is to look 
after them, and keep them out of mischief. 
The old woman, selected mostly because she 
undertakes to “keep children,” and not on 
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‘account of any fitness she may possess for 
the office, is scarcely able to take care of her- 
self, much less the children. She sits in her 
| chair beside the fire, little heeding what they 
‘are about ; but now and then, in self-defence, 
|as they break out into quarrelling, screaming, 
and disorder, she rises tottering from her 
seat, and, bent on quelling the disturbance, 
without inquiring into the cause of it, ad- 
ministers spiteful, hasty slaps to all alike, or 
to as many as she can catch, 

O, sad to think that the great enduring 
lessons taught by ever-watchful motherly 
love and tenderness, never can be learnt by 
children thus neglected! Sadder yet to 
think that their mothers’ care not to teach 
them ; but, for a few more shillings at the 
end of the week, leave their unspeakably 
more precious possessions unimproved and 
uncultivated. 

Often little Mrs. Appleby has said to me, 
in speaking of these neglectful mothers : 

“I don’t think they’d do it, ma’am, if only 
their husbands got enough. Not but what 
I do believe, if they was to look into it, they'd 
find that they’d save more by stayin’ at home, 
than they do by goin’ out to field ; for look 
at the sight o’clothes, ma’am, both their 
own and their children’s, which never do get 
half mended ; and look at the evenin’s which 
their husbands would pass at home, and 
spend nothin’, which on the accounts of 
findin’ the house uncomfortable when they 
come home from work, they now often pass 
at the White Horse, and spend a detleal 

“True, Mrs, Appleby; I only wish they 
could see the matter in this light.” 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” Mrs. Appleby 
would apologise, “they get so addled and 
stupified like, with always pinchin’ and 
pinchin’, that they seem as if they couldn't 
see straight before "em; and so when Mr. 
Oxley offers em work at eightpence or nine- 
pence a day, they say, in the middle of their 
pinchin’ and strivin’, ‘ Well, here’s a little 
more we might earn—every little is a help.’ 
They see that, but they can’t seem to see no 
further.” 

With respect to the young unmarried 
women who go out to field labour, their 
fathers and mothers will tell you, that if they 
cannot get them out to service, there is no 
choice left for them but to go “into field:” 
and of the difficulty in obtaining situations 
for the daughters of labouring people, every 
clergyman’s wife, living in a country parish, 
must have had some experience. For myself, 
I can only say, that incessant requests about 
getting a place for my Betsy, or my Sally, or 
my Ann, have formed some of the lesser 
troubles of my life. For, how can one recom- 
mend to one’s friends, housemaids whose 
appreciation of a broom, or whose knowledge 
of furniture, is of the most doubtful kind? 
Or cooks, who, without question, have had no 
experience as to the roasting or boiling of 


| deal, leastways for them.” 
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; 


| gometimes, and I sometimes do it. 


MISS CICELY’S PORTRAIT. 


even a plain joint? Yet it must be done, 
And then 
I know that numbers of Betsys, Sallys, and 
Anns, are either breaking china, spoiling 


| damask, ministering to indigestion, or taking 


away appetite in families charitable or 


| hardy enough to have engaged them : or are 


deteriorating in character, and becoming 


| utterly unfit for service, in the rough work 


steward of the Grange while doing the) 
honours of the picture-gallery, there never | 
came down upon God’s earth a sweeter | 


| at the gate.” 


of the fields, 


MISS CICELY’S PORTRAIT. 
I po believe, said Mr. Dipchurch, the 


angel than that little child with her arms 
about the dog’s neck. She was the joy of 


the house; and if you were ever so low-| 


hearted, the sight of her bright face, as she 


| danced round the lawn, or tripped down the 


passage, was as good a cure as a sorrowing 


| man could desire—better, a deal, than can be 
| found at the bottom of a tankard. 
| there was music in her merry laugh, fine 


I declare 


music as was ever played; and a little speech 


of her’s made heavy work come very light. | 
| Every one was glad to have her at his knee, 
to hear her pretty talk and prattle; and) 
| she had such coaxing ways, there was no 
She would come to} 
| me with, “ Dear, good Mr. Dipchurch” (I was 
| under-steward then, and had charge of the | 


refusing her anything. 


bread-room), “ Dear, good Mr. Dipchurch, I 


| want a very very big loaf for the poor woman | 
And though squire would not | 
| have been overpleased, as he said it encouraged 


rogues and trampers (which I believe it did), 


| yet I could not resist her little ways ; and 


| in doing of good works, that she might have | 
| been a little sister of charity ; and 1 believe | 


she would go off with her large loaf in her 
arms down the avenue. She had such delight 


| most of the pocket-money the squire took 


| delight in giving her, she gave away to the | 


| and eating at all times. 
| ticularly for him; and he would have been | 


poor nese about, always getting some one to 
take her out. 


blue cloak, her little basket on her arm, and 
the pet-dog following on behind.. Pincher was 
the name of the dog—a sheep-faced, blinking, 
yellow-haired, long-backed creature, who was 
good for nothing but lying in the sun all day, 
No one cared par- 


| sent away long since (shaming the house as he 


| did), but that he was Miss Cicely’sdog. One| 
| day he came panting up the avenue with his | 


| tongue hanging out and his fore-paw broken 


by a stone, flying from some cruel boys of the 
village who had been hunting him. At the 
door he fell over on his side, and lay there 
quite spent and exhausted. It was Miss Cicely 
who, chancing to come out upon the steps, 
ook him up in her arms, cried over him, and 
tied up the broken paw with her own little 








It was a pretty sight to see her | 
going on these walks, in her straw-hat and | 
|to good. Miss Cicely, curious enough, loved 
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hands. The squire was for having him shot 
at once, to put the poor brute out of pain; 
but Miss Cicely begged so hard that they 
would only try—just try and save his life, 
that he was brought in and taken all care of, 
and soon after was going about quite sleek 
and fat. From that time out he was Miss 
Cicely’s own dog, going with her everywhere ; 
and very often I have seen her as you see 
her in that picture, sitting on the terrace, 
dressing his yellow neck with flowers, makin 
frills for his sheep’s face; he blinking his 
round eyes lazily, and letting her do much 
as she pleased with him. For she was a 
pleasant child, 

Some way, I could never take much to 
her cousin Lady Alice, and I believe nobody 
about the place ever did, I fancy that same 
ladyship to her name went a good deal 
towards turning her head; for she was 
always talking of her family, and what a 


| great lady her mother had been—one Donna 


Maria, as she told us. Which was like to be 
true enough, as her father was a proud 
man, and was said to have married a prouder 
lady over in Spain. He was all this time 
away at the wars, fighting the French, 
and for four or five years his daughter was 
left at the Grange, and brought up with 
Miss Cicely. It used to make us laugh some- 
times to see her little airs, and the way she 
would walk up and down in her black lace, 
a red rose fixed in the side of her hair, 
with a fan, in the broad daylight, as she told 
us the Spanish dames always did. This was 
droll enough ; but there were other points 
about her that came, no doubt, of that same 
Spanish blood, which we servants were not 
long in finding out. If we were long in 
attending to her when she called, or if she 
were crossed in getting what she wanted, she 
would toss back her head, and beat her little 
hands with her fan, and stamp her foot— 
looking so wicked all the time. The squire 
used to laugh at these fits, and, I believe, 
encouraged them unknown to himself, giving 
her her way in everything; but the old 
people would shake their heads, and prophesy 
that such a temper would never bring her 


her very much, doing anything to please her, 
and giving in to all her perverse ways, which 
the Lady Alice took easily enough, as if she 
were @ young queen, and such things were 
only her right. But what I fancied least in 
her was the dislike she had to the poor 
limping ee how anyone could 
take up with such alow-born cur. Often, very 
often, I have seen her exactly as in that 
yicture before you, standing behind and 
pret down with a sort of contempt on 
Miss Cicely and her dog Pincher. It is a 
mystery to me up to this day, how she ever 
came by the odd notions she had. I suppose 
she took them from her mother’s country, 
where, I’ve heard, that they are women full- 
grown at sixteen years old. Once, indeed, 
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ee he iste Wns a ab ties ann wkole evening. It was enough to make one 
= as ee I - when! laugh to see Alice’s airs, and the way she 
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He told me so the other day. I’llrunand| “Do you think so really, Mr. Dipchurch ?” 
tell him, and make him promise not to doit; “Nothing more likely, Miss Cicely ; these 
any more.” military gentlemen do it every day.” 

Well, I declare, I saw her push the sweet; She began counting on her fingers, and 
child from her, firing up as if she had been a | looking on the ground, and then very wist- 
woman of twenty. fully at me. 

“Don’t speak to me in that way,” she said.| “I must speak to Cousin Richard,” she 
“J don’t want your help, you poor child. I|said, taking up the hem of her skirt, and 
can do without it.” Here came alittle scorn- | plaiting it as if she were going to sew, 
| fullaugh. “I dare say Cousin Richard loves} “I think that would be the best way,” I 
_ me, though he doesn’t set me on his knee| said, looking wise. “In fact, it would be 
| and pet me like a baby.” more desirable to put it off altogether until 
| With that she flounced away, leaving poor | he came back.” 
| Miss Cicely standing there, with her head; “Do you think so?” said she again, still 
|| hanging down, and looking after her quite | plaiting. 
| seared. “Well,” I said, “it’s purely a matter of 

Would you think it ? The proud little lady | convenience, but I think it. would be better, 
was jealous, It was queer, the notion of such| Then there’s your cousin, Lady Alice, I fancy 
| a thing in one so young; but so it actually | he has promised her, too.” 
| was, as I afterwards came to find out. | “O, no!” said Miss Cicely; “Cousin 
| Poor Miss Cicely was sadly distressed at Richard would not do that.” 
| finding her so cold, and could not make out| “Nothing more likely, Miss Cicely,” I 
| what was at the bottom of it ; however, they said, 
|| were soon friends again. Meantime, Mr,) She seemed wonderfully confounded at this 
|| Richard stayed on over a month, until his notion, and fell to thinking it over and over, 
| time grew very near, riding over, every day, | Then, potng her hands to her little head, 
| to Arbour Court for reasons of his own,' she called out suddenly : 
| One day came down to us, as usual, Miss; “O! dear Mr. Dipchurch! such a strange 
Cicely, to ask for her loaf, “ And,” said she,| pain in my head! such an odd feel !” 
| as soon as she came in, “dear, good Mr. Dip-| I was frightened a bit at what she said, for 
| church, when I have my own large, big| you don’t hear of children of her age com- 
| house, I shall have plenty of bread to give | plaining of such things, and it was in that 
| away, and you shall take care of it, and have| way what she had before began. At that 
@ great room to yourself.” moment came by her Spanish cousin, lookin 

“T thank you, Miss Cicely,” I said, “but | stately, as usual. Miss Cicely runs out ond 
I fancy we shall have to wait a few years’ stops her, putting her arms about her. 

before we get into the big house.” | “Darling cousin,” she says, “good Mr, 
| .“Not so very, very long, Mr. Dipchurch,”| Dipchurch tells me that Cousin Richard has 
| she said, putting back her yellow curls, with promised to make you his little wife when 
one of her roguish looks, “not so very you grow up and the wars are over 
| long——” “And if he has?” says the Donna, look- 
| Pretty well, I think,” I said. “Say ten’ ing very wickedly at her; “hasn’t he the 
| years, at the least,” right ?” 
| “Listen, good Mr. Dipchurch, I have’ “Only,” says Miss Cicely very gently, “7 
such a great, little secret; oh! such a won- thought I was to be his little wife,’ 
derful secret,” she said, opening her little) “ You!” says Lady Alice ; “you! you little 
| eyes; “but you won’t tell any one ?” | little child! What, you a wife for Cousin 
| Trust me, Miss Cicely, for that,” | Richard!” 

“Well,” she said, “dear Cousin Richard—|} “I know it,” says Miss Cicely, hanging 
you know Cousin Richard ?” | down her head ; “ but I thought when I grew 

“Well, I think so, Miss Cicely,” |to be tall—but you are much more beau- 

“Well, dear Cousin Dishard cove, as soon | tiful!” 
| as he comes home from the wars, that Iam! The Spanish Donna laughed scornfully, 
| to be his little wife, and we are to live toge-| “Did Cousin Richard promise you ¢” 
| ther in a big house.” i thought 80.” 
| “You don’t say so,” I said, pretending to “Good!” says Lady Alice, getting into 
open my eyes with astonishment, |one of her fits; “ you are a wicked, deceitful 

“I do, Ido!” she was clapping her hands | girl—don’t dare to speak to me again.” 
and giving one of her merry laughs, “he has' She fiounced away in a fury, and all the 
| told me so over and over again.” lrest of that day Miss Cicely was very silent 
| “Take care,” I said, “he doesn’t meet with and dejected, keeping much to herself, and 
| 80me beautiful lady in foreign parts—a hand- talking a deal to her dog Pincher. Next 
some princess, who might fall in love with morning, which was a fine frosty one, with 
him when he was taken prisoner, and marry the sun shining out, she came running to me 
him for good and all.” before breakfast to tell me something. 

She turned very grave and thoughtful on “O! Mr, Dipehurch!” she eried, “I have 
this, made up my nfind” (her little mind, sweet 
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soul). “I thought it over in bed last night, 
and I have made up my mind——” 

“Tell me all about it, then, Miss Cicely,” I 
said ; “ but, first, how is that little pain ?” 

“T had it along time last uight,” she says, 
“out it is better this morning. I will give 
up Cousin Richard to Cousin Alice, and she 
shall be his little wife, and they will be very 
happy together. Don’t you think so, good 
Mr. Dipehurch ?” 

As she said this, the sweet angel looked at 
me so earnestly aud sadly, that 1 could have 
taken her up in wy arms and cried heartily 
over her. 

“Yes,” she said, beginning again to plait 
the corner of her frock, “I think it will be 
all for the best. When Cousin Richard comes 
in for breakfast, I will go to him and tell him 
all, and that Cousin Alice is much more 
worthy of him.” 

That little pain of hers troubled me very 
much, and I determined to let squire know 
of it at once. Presently they all came in to 
breakfast. Squire, and Lady Alice looking 
haughtier than ever—all except Mr. Richard, 
who was out riding. Squire looked know- 
ingly and laughed as he said he was gone 
over to Arbour Court—perhaps might come 
home to breakfast, perhaps might not—squire 
rather thought he would not, and looked 
knowing again. 


He did come back then, but just as they | 


had finished. Miss Cicely, who was at the 
window, called out that here was the post- 
man on his pony, coming down the long 
avenue, and Cousin Richard riding beside 
him; Not long after, I saw him in the oak 
corridor, with a great open letter in his hand, 
and looking very troubled. 

“I must go to the wars at last, Dip- 
church,” he says, trying to be cheerful. 

“Well, sir,’ I said, “nothing like honour 
and glory: but I hope they have given youa 
long day 7?” 

“Only ten days, Dipchurch,” he says with 
a sigh, and went on muttering about a bubble 
to the cannon’s mouth, 

Then it all came out ; Mr. Richard was 


engaged to be married to one of the young | 


ies over at Arbour Court, and now it was 
settled that they should hurry on the mar- 
riage before he went. 

There was great bustle and excitement at 
The Grange that day. Every one about the 
place having the story that Mr. Richard was 
now going for a soldier, but was first to be 
married to Miss Abbott. I thought the 
Spanish donna, when she heard it would have 
bitten her lip through with rage and mortiti- 
cation ; but she only tossed back her head 
as if she did’nt care, and said not a 
word. 

But for that sweet child, Miss Cicely, my 
heart bled and bled again. She was so 
grieved, and I believe took on quite as much 
at the idea of her cousin’s mortification. But 
she loved Mr. Richard so, and fretted so when 
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he went. Not for that little notion she had 

| first taken into her head, but because he was 
so free-hearted with her, and so good and 
| kind that—but I don’t like thinking of those 
times. She would sit on the grass as before, 
talking to her dog, I have heard her gay, 
| when passing softly behind her, ‘ You, poor 
Pincher, you are the only one left that [ love, 
after papa, the only one—the only one.’ This 
she would say over and over again, while the 
creature would look at her fondly, with his 
| heavy, blinking eyes, and whine, as if he under- 
| stood what she said. 

Soon she began to complaiu of a certain 

| weariness and heavy feeling about the head, 
jand that first pain turned out (as I thought 
|it was) the warning of the old sickness com- 
jing back again. Water-on-the-brain, they 
| called it. 
| As I said before, I don’t like thinking 
over those days, it gives me a dead weight 
on my heart, and such a choking feeling in 
ray throat. I may as well say at once that, 
before a fortnight was out, the little angel 
was taken gently up.to heaven, where, added 
Mr. Dipchurch, huskily, it is my firm per- 
suasion she is now and ever shall be world 
| without end! From which happy country, it 
is also my firm belief, there never came down 
a purer soul, 

“ And Pincher, the dog ?” 

He went about for some days in a rest- 
| less sort of fashion, looking, I think, for his 
| little mistress, in all manner of places, [| 
once met him coming along, in his old 
| shambling way, through a place he never was 
|known to be found in before: and squire 
met him there, too,—burst out crying over 
|him,—crying and sobbing as if his heart 
would break, ° 

I had to go away, up to London, a little after 
that, on business, and when I came home 
they told me that Pincher had been found 
one morning under a rose-tree, which Miss 
|Cicely herself had planted. Lying there, 
| stretched out, his poor, white sheep’s-face 
|resting on a bed of moss which grew about 
| the root of the tree. 


| 
| 


CALM. 
| TuERx is a time when Nature sadden’d lies, 
Not slumbering, but undisturb’d, in night, 
Gazing aloft with all her flowers’ eyes 
Into the tranquil heaven’s liquid light, 
Then shows the distant landscape clear and fair, 
And softly thrills the lone bird’s simple song ; 


Sere leaves float silently amid the air, 
And distant sounds glide echoless along. 


| 


There is a silence falls upon the sea, 

When the impassioned storm has onward swept, 
As if the spirit of hamanity 
Had sunk in hopeful slumber as she wept. 
nen scarce a crest upon the long, still waves, 
In creamy foam comes bubbling o’er the shells: 
Low music murmurs in the rocky caves, 

And the expanse in radiant stillness dwells. 
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There is a calm which comes upon the heart, 
Shedding a sense of holiness around ; 

Assuaging pain, allaying throe and smart, 
And tuning all its chords to tender sound. 

It is not hope, nor patience; but the soul, 
Exalted, yet resigned, feels one by one 

Its passions ebb, and gazing on the goal, 
Breathes the unconscious prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be 

done !” 


IDLE HOURS IN CADIZ, 


I sit in my murky London chambers one 
of these tawny foggy days when the sky keeps 
changing colours, like a great sickly cameleon, 
and | turn over the red-edged leaves of my 
Spanish note-book to rub up ny memory. 

I find amongst other notes : 


Granapa, Monday, August —, 1858.— The string 
| of apish-browed galley-slaves in yellow jackets, 
who clink in chains, sprinkle water up and down 
the parade on the river-side, trying maliciously to 
splash the passers-by. 


Let that go. 


2. Tue Mapuovuse at CartHacena.—tThe silent 
officer, who had not spoken for three days, and the 
moaning woman with the frightened staring eyes 
| and black dishevelled hair, who had but the night 
before murdered her two children, 


That won’t do. 


$8. Murrtuo’s Piorure, at the Seville Museo.— 
| The Saint holding his own heart, red as a pin- 
cushion, and with a sort of Valentine dart stuck 
| through it. 


I shall deal with Murillo another day. 


4, Tux First GLimpse of that great sapphire 
| mountain of a whale that we sighted off Cape Saint 
Vincent, and which sent up a water rocket as a 
signal to us, then touched his hat, bowed, and dis- 
appeared. A phenomenon followed by a neck-and- 
neck somersault-race of porpoises all round our 
vessel, and a huge ugly drift of a shark that we 
fired at, spotted with bleod, but could not capture. 


No. I must look at my Cadiz 
those are what I want just now. 
are. 


pases, for 
Here they 


Caviz.—The perpetual dimpling of the hotel 


cross the bay 
the pleasant colour of lemonade with the sun on it. 


Ah! now I remember. Yes, it was after 
days of stormy vicissitude and Odyssean 
coasting of cape and promontory, rock, monas- 
tery, and ‘hill, that a certain bright ten 
Wclock of an August morning (almost the 
very morning that Columbus in a fishing | 
smack pushed out of the harbour at Palos) | 
certain voices on the quarter-deck called 
out that they saw land. Somewhere under} 
the light there was certainly something, | 
aI said to Parker, who was looking quite 
in the wrong direction — indeed, staring 

at a salmon-coloured and irrelevant 
——————— — 
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fountain pool, and the blowing in and out, light | 
and dark, of that luminous sail in the boat I took to | 
N.B. The water near the shore, of 
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|eloud. It was more like a small lumi- 
jnous fog bank, or a low bar of golden- 
breathed vapour than lund. Gradually it 
| grew ; and grew faster than the magic bean 
| plant in the fairy story : grew, grew, from a 
| Shapeless blurred line like so much cancelled 
jsunshine, to solid gold dross; then this 
| purified to a finer ore, and, lastly, when we 


| poured up, like a party of boarders hot from 


a tea and toast breakfast, singing snatches 
}of nautical songs and looking up at the 
| rigging to appear nautical, we saw the gold 

veil filtering off, and a real bullion pyramid 
| of houses; in fact, a crry lying at the water's 
| edge waiting for our arrival, It was Cadiz ; 

the merchant city, the sister of Havannah, 
the city English guns have often vomited fire 
| at through stormy whirlwinds of crimson and 
sulphurous smoke, It is the wine city ; the 
city at whose capture Elizabeth stamped her 
foot and cried, “Marry, well done!” The 
yellow glazed domes like tea cups turned over 
| by a giant to preserve some special specimen 
of the bigot or fanatic, isthe cathedral. Those 
| brown square walls are forts, There are the 
| palm trees. See how they run surging into 
| the sea like so many sharks’ snouts. Those 
| white walls are government store-houses. 

That great yellow building is a barrack or a 

hospital. How graciously the city grows and 
| grows; sending up tower and terrace and 

dome cluster after cluster ; till we, forgetting 
| that it is we who are in motion, seem to see 
| some great procession advancing and widening 
toward us, 

| An artist who had studied at Madrid told 
| me, a8 an instance of the gravity and dignity 
| of the Castilians, that he once saw in a public 
square in that city an itinerant dentist 
mounted on a horse, to whow a pain-stricken 
muleteer came, griping at his jaw for advice. 
| The grave quack did not dismount ; hardly 
stooped in his saddle; but, with one ex- 
perienced far-sighted keen glance at the 
cavernous tooth, drew a long Toledo rapier 
with a curious twisted steel hilt that hung 
by his side, slipped the point under the 
muleteer’s black fang, and scooped it out 
with a single twitch. With military pre- 
cision he then wiped his sword, slipped it 
back into its sheath, held out his hand for 
the twopenny fee, touched his sombrero, and 
rode gravely off. I certainly never saw any- 
thing quite equal to this deed of surgery ; 
| though [ did once see a quack at Florence 
stop his chaise in the great Castle Square 
and take out a man’s tooth in the front seat 
of the vehicle, surrounded by an admiring 
crowd, I have indeed too seen odd sights 
(for instance)—a Spanish beggar on horse- 
back, and heard a Sicilian mendicant plead 
that he was a marchese ; but I never saw any- 
thing quite so gallant, gay, and chivalrous as 
the agile man in black who sprang up the 
vessel's side. As we let the anchor go 
with a crashing froth and a chinking run 
and jolt of the chain cable, several bright- 
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coloured boats whose red oars cast red re-| it, he arranged his blue-caped cloak on his 
fiections in the water as from flamingo’s| left shoulder, looked up the mate’s red face, 
wings, apenens, but first of all, like a con- | which hung over at tle vessel’s side like g 
queror, leaped on board this brown-faced | full-blown rose over a black wall, aad smiled 
fenciog-master man ; who might, for shrewd | deprecatingly and innocently. He now stands 
daring and gallant mien, have been a younger | up and cries to him: 

brother of the Don Quixote, or even third; “ You want any cigars,sar? Best Havan- 
cousin twice removed of the Cid himself, | nahs, sar!” 

He bowed to us all, and double bowed and I will not more than epitomise my first 
pirouetted to the ladies, who,at these moments | impression on landing, of a lovely Spanish face 
of approaching shore, turn out especially gay, seen through the black convent-netting of a 
cheerful and unruffied, though, but yesterday, | mantilla, or of the crowds of leather-greaved 


wallowing victims of the sea malady. 

“Good evening, sar. How you, sar, all 
right, sar? Love England, sar, vary big 
country, sar, vary good peoples, Inglis, sar. 
I aed Inglis vary well, sar. I half past 
two yar in Inglis, sar,” says the young Don 
to our fat captain with the coffee-coloured 
eyes, who stands serene and indifferent at 
the gangway, waiting for the Custom House 
officer. 

I stood watching the first native I had 
seen, admiring his nimble dancing motion : 


the perch-back ruffle of his shirt-front, his | 


light cassock waistcoat, his serge paletét, and 
his. white leghorn planter’s hat with the black 
ribbon and. sable lining. Suddenly the fat 
captain makes a side spring at me, puts the 
back of his hand to his mouth as a wall to 
talk behind, and, in a speaking trumpet 
whisper, says confidentially, “That is the 
biggest thief in all Cadiz!” 

“What, Higginos?” says the first mate, 
the good man, “who carried away his funnel” 
when captain of an Australiansteamer, “The 
dirtiest rascal in all Spain !” 

“ What's he up to now, Simmons?” 

“Why, touting for the Fonda Europa— 
the filthy little inn by the bull-ring in 
Hamilcar Street.” 

“I should like to throw him overboard : 
he once swindled me out of five shillings.” 

I might have heard further revelations ; 
but, just at this moment, a bare-legged boy, 
clinging round the mast-head, has some diffi- 
culty in reeving the P. and O. flag which is 
to intimate our arrival. The boy scrambles 
about as if he was bird-nesting ; but the red 
whip will not fling out its yard or two of 
scarlet. thread. 

“Let a Man go out!” cries the captain, 
shouting himself into a crimson apoplexy, 


laying the sort of contemptuous emphasis on | 


the word man that Queen Elizabeth did when 
she said, “My father loved a man!” Out 


| and bobbed and tasselled men I passed through 
on my way to my hotel in the grand square, 
I will not stop at the reed-thatched and 
| walled quay stalls, formed of maize stalks tied 
| together, where hot yellow tomatoes were for 
sale ; or where half-naked fishermen, with 
brass charms hanging by dirty wet strings | 
| from their brown, lean necks, sat before heaps 
of some rough fishes that looked like purple 
chestnuts in the husks. The great matted 
bullock-carts, with the solid wooden wheels, 
cumbrous and slow, shall not stop me; nor | 
the clinking and jangle of the perpetual | 
mule-bells ; nor the crews of lateen-rigged 
boats lying off the harbour, with their curved 
and sweeping sails, white in the intense sun- 
‘light. The heaps of chick peas on the quays 
and the dry black kidney-bean pods of the 
carob-trees detain me for a moment, but I 
| push on through a crowd of lounging porters, 
who seem all armed with pink slices of melon 
and brown ringcrab-shaped loaves of bread ; 
each stamped with a sort of talisman seal, 
Everywhere sounds the bullying, angry cry 
of the water-sellers ; which has an oriental 
flavour, and makes you feel thirsty whether 
you will or no. 

As for my hotel, all I need say of it is, that 
it looked out on a public walk; was next 
to a nobleman’s house on the one side, and 
| toa blacksmith’s shop on the other; where, 
| through the black frame of the door, I saw 
}all day, and half the night, the red sparks 
| flow upward, and the great orange-coloured 
| flame throb up and down like a living thing 
eager to devour. Not far off was a nunnery; 
and nearer, were some suspicious, thievish- 
|looking houses, where faces were alwa 
watching me as I passed, from behind the 
striped mat that was _ out, tent-wise, 
| over the strip of projecting balcony. 

But I will begin with next morning; 
| when, before breakfast, I sallied out down 
‘a side-street leading from the outer walks 








goesa man, and out goes the flag ; and at this! on the wall, into the small trellised square 
moment Higginos—Don Antonio Higginos| where the post-office stands, and where 
—seeing the angry stare of the first officer| the houses have all those curious little 
at him, hastily deals out a pack of lying| badges of the figure of the Virgin, that may 
hotel cards, and drops like a ripe or rotten! be insurance records or religious memorials, 
fruit preeipitately into his boat which lay | I quite forgot to ask which, How curiously 
alongside. And, seeing his sudden retreat,’ the different classes still nestle together— 
a lady near me starts, and as she starts, 1 noble and blacksmith, merchant and barber, 
start, and drop myself and trunk into nuns, and I do not know what—I have 
Higgins’s boat. He was counting some already mentioned, The same odd sort of 
shillings with a chuckle; when he had done country town of the seventeenth century, 











mingle-mangle, characterises the appearance 
| ofthe streets this blessed pure early morn- 
ing; when the soft sea air fans the streets 
| of Cadiz. In this narrow passage, where no 
one particularly seems stirring, there are 
| heaps of white unslaked lime lying just as the 
| mules have shook it. down from their pan- 
| niers—perhaps that very obstinate wretch of 
| amule I saw yesterday lie down on his back 
| when he was struck, and kick with all his four 
| feet at onee, like a sulky boy. As for the gutter 
that runs down the centre of the street, it is 
heaped with melon rinds, cigar stumps, and 
dusty refuse swept out of the houses, Ah! 
here come the street-sweepers, with a dusty 
smoke, which almost hides them, herald- 
ing their approach ; they bear up a. lazy, 
bustling string, with a smoky dust before 
them, as of a file of skirmishers, I see 
they move the dust: but I much doubt if 
theyremoveit. I gaze up the bright pleasant 
little street at the doors, which have neat 
bronze pendant hands, beautifully modelled, 
| for knockers, and look up at the green cased- 
| im projecting windows, which are so eastern 
and attractive. I think that dandily-dressed 
| young citizen behind me, who looks up, 
| just as a white hand on the third storey 
| opens and shuts a lattice—has come here to 
| pay his morning devoirs, for he now kisses the 
| tips of his fingers, a sunshine breaks out in 
| his face, and he walks away with a quick, 
| joyous step, “his bosom’s lord sitting lightly 
_ on his throne,” and no day-mare wait- 
ing at his door for him to mount. Talk 
| of the nightmare! What is she to the 
‘mare that hides the sun from us, 
| neighs often at our window, and will keep 
_ beating its feet impatiently upon our heart 
till we throw it out some sugared sop of 
consolation ? 

Now, just as I cross into the square, I cut 
in two, a religious. procession filing down the 
street.. They are two and two, some brother- 
| hood, in yellow and white dresses, carrying 
_ tandles (to help the sun, I suppose) ; then 
| oe miserable, drawling man, who represents 
| the band, alone, with a blunderbuss of a 
| bassoon tucked under his:arm ; and, almost 
| a priest, in a three-pointed black cap 
| aad a cloth of gold robe, carrying the Host 
under a portable canopy. Everyone bows 
| and. takes off his hat, as the procession 
tambles carelessly by. The square I enter 
How is trellised round with half-dead, dusty 
| Wines, sapless and juiceless, the fruit shrivelled 
and withered for want of moisture. Even at 
_ this-hour, in the soft growing heat, there are 
gossiping loungers on the benches round the 
Square, talking over the paper or the last 
_ bull-fight at Seville. There are no listening, 
aMalysing sparrows about, and I hear no 

or roll of vehicles. I see none, and 
none. The city is as quiet as the coun- 

tty, but more cheerful and sociable. The 
Waiter-looking servants, in the light jean 


jackets, exchange civilities, proverbs, and re-' 
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partees, as they brush about in a playful, 
careless, Spanish way, at their masters’ doors, 
Even now, early as it is, if you were to go 
into the quiet shut-in cafés, you would find 
burgesses. at dominoes; and, as you sat at 
your coffee, would be pestered by the pedlars, 
who come in with their wares, and tease the 
habitués, You must observe as you get into 
the bright street, the Calle Ancha (Broad 
Street), the pleasant light emerald-green 
used on the balconies and window-frames, 
and the general shine and glitter of gilding 
about the trellises, which seem as rich as 
bullion. At some of the doors are huge 
lions’ heads with gold rings in their mouths; 
though the place is but a packet station, It 
was once the exchange; the court-yard is 


paved with marble ; other doors are bossed | 
with long coffin-nail bosses, and over some | 


threshold are strongly-cut helmets and deep 
bitten-in coats-ot-arms, 
against the sky, are the celebrated miradores 
—the flat-topped towers which the Cadiz mer- 
chants build for various purposes, partly to 
catch the air, partly to smoke and read in, 
and chiefly as observatories to look seawards 
for their home-returning argosies. 

But here come two Spanish ladies, going to 
early mass, with the inevitable old duenna, 


close, watchful, and important as the nurse | 


in Romeo and Juliet, at their heels ; for this 
is a country where hearts are tinder, and 
sparks fly dangerously about. They look, as 
all Spanish ladies look to English eyes, full- 
dressed ; so that a street full of Spanish 
ladies at the fashionable shopping-hour looks 
very much like an open air ball-room. Their 
hair is glossy as a blackbird’s wing, soft, 
I daresay, to the lover’s hand as a mole’s fur. 
The mantilla gathers round on their shoulders 
in a cascade of blackness, and their black 
fans work and winnow in that enchanting 
manner which, it is said, takes seven years:to 
learn, The Cadiz foot is a proverb: the 
Cadiz beauty is famous: the Spanish walk is 
an institution, These ladies float along; 
walking as Juno floats on clouds; there is no 
stalking tramp here, no tremendous vigorous 
exertion of muscles. No; there is only a 

liding, divine passage; not to be accounted for 
by vulgar mechanical laws. Just behind these 
comes a mule laden with twin altars of split 
firewood securely corded on his panniers, and 
followed by an old patriarchal muleteer, who 
gives one the impression of Abraham going 
up the mountain to sacrifice Isaac. The 
mule (the leader of a string of others) bears 
@ bell, as large as a coffee-pot: underneath 
its neck, its mane is cut into a pattern: 
it is branded in large letters with the 
owner’s name on the left flank: it wears. red 
bunches and tufts over its blinkers, and a 

reat red and yellow tassel over its bent fore- 

ead. No wonder, with all these badges of 
distinction, that. it leads the train of mean 
and servile followers somewhat proudly; after 
these comes a dust-cart, with a jolting bell 


High up, cutting | 


| 


{ 


| 
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stuck in its front; and after this a blind 
fellow playing a guitar, and led by a Murillo- 
like child, who always contrives to pitch for 
the time near a fruit-stall, where a beggar- 
sort of vendor peels prickly pears as quick as 
a fishmonger opens oysters. 

The Cadiz Spaniards cling very much to 
thei: Carthaginian ancestors, to judge by the 
-names of the Cadiz streets, which are, as in 
Seville, labelled Hamilcar, Hanno, Hasdrubal ; 
just as we call our great London streets after 
our own great men, Bacon, Newton, Shakes- 
peare, Cowper, Johnson, and not after mere 
earthworm builders or unfortunate rich men, 
The Spanish street names are always indeed 


sonorous or sacerdotal ; ringing out with a| 


processional majesty and stamp of empire: 


as the Street of Manuel Henriquez, or the | 


Rua de Villalobos. Sometimes they have a 
medieval solemnity and quaintness about 
them, as the Street of the Five Wounds, the 
Street of the Seven Sorrows, the Plaza 
Jesus-Nazaren, the Street of Saint Elmo 


(the sailor’s saint), the Five Towers, the | 


Rosary, the Pirates, the Doubloons, the 
Wine-Skins—uall characteristic and suggestive 


names. I even bought a little cobweb-map of | 


the ham-shaped city, and jotted down the most 
picturesque and national names as a warning 
to the nation that calls its streets King Street 


and William Street and Cannon Street and | 
I noted the streets of | 
Consolation, of the Three Men, of the Cross, 
of Saint Dimas (the penitent thief), of God’s | 
Blessing, of Calvary, of the Capucins, of the | 


such insipid names. 


Emperor, of the Flemings, of Saint Gines, of 
the Apple, of Hercules (founder of Cadiz), of 
Saint Ines. But, these are not a whit more 


picturesque than those of old Paris, where | 


there was the Street of the Armed Man; or 
of Naples, that has its Street of the Marble 
Foot; or Rome, that has its Street of 


Madame Lucretia and the Three Robbers ; | 


or a certain old dirty brick Babylon, that, with 
all its Jones Terraces and Laburnum Villas, 
has still some old-world nooks, fragrant with 
the names of Bleeding Heart Yard and Lilypot 
Lane, and certainly fragrant with nothing 
else. 

Cadiz, then, has besides these older streets, 
its bran new squares, where the bands 


triumph and dominate of summer evenings, | 


on a green-shelved scaffold, under the light 
of golden-flowered lamps that scorn the 
sharp-rayed stars cutting the blue darkness 
above them, This is the square of San 
Antonio, with low stone seats all round it— 
low iron-backed seats, where you sit and tip 
off the white column of ash from your cigar 
against the end of your boot, and try and look 
as if you saw nothing as Pedro’s cheek comes 
80 very near the brown-redness of Juanna’s, 
that you really wonder the fat, comfortable, 
old burgess of a father, who is talking patri- 
otism with the thin neighbour on the next 
seat, does not make some remark. 

This is the square, where in sixteen hundred 
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and forty-eight (there is no doubt in Cadiz | 
about it), the figure of the saint came down 
from its pedestal (in a high wind) to succou, | 
and heal some poor stricken water-carrier, | 
Nobody can disbelieve it, for there is the | 
clearest possible evidence (much more clear | 
than about the Commandant’s statue in Dog 
Juan) that the saint was seen getting down 
from his pedestal and getting up again. Ask | 
at any of those fizzling fry tish shops, that 
flame purgatorially at night, and they will tell | 
you, with any number of oaths you may re- 
quire, that greater miracles have been done 
here than anywhere in Spain. Why there wag | 
one local saint who was not quite sure if it was | 
right to attempt to perform a miracle, and 
save a mason who was falling from a scaffold 
in the Franciscan church ; so he went home 
and prayed to the Virgin, and the answer came | 
‘that it was right. So off he posted back to 
the church, expecting to find the man dead, and 
intending to rub him all over with the great 
Arab doctor Ben Hollowaway’s ointment, | 
To his wonder and delight, he found the man, 
by the Virgin’s aid, suspended in mid-air; 
|and he stretched out his hand and drew him | 
back on the scaffold. This is nothing; for 
Saint Vincent swam down a river on a mill- 
| stone, to which the Moors had tied him. And | 
even this is a trifle to the miracle of Father 
Joseph, of the Convent of the Bleeding Heart, 
at Seville ; for he, one burning day in July, 
having forgotten the dinner hour in the 
refectory, went out in the olive garden of the | 
convent ; and, holding a raw beefsteak in his | 
hand, held it up to the sun, which, focussing | 
instantly upon it, cooked it in exactly three | 
minutes. His absurd calumniators, indeed, 
hating and fearing truth, and materialists to 
a man, go so far as shamelessly to impugn the | 
splendour of this miracle, and to assert that | 
the saint took the steak out with him ready 
cooked. But even this great proof of the 
triumph of our faith pales before the great | 
and crowning Co of Christian charity, | 
| given us by Brother Lorenzo, of the Minorite 
Convent, at Bilboa, who, one day, going into | 
|a vineyard to eat grapes and meditate alone 
| (Nanita, of the néighbouring posada of Villa | 
Dolces, is the witness of this miracle), held 
}out his hand, as men do, to see if it rained? 
at that moment, a thrush from a neighbour 
| pomegranate tree flew down and laid an egg 
‘in the cup of his hand, then accidentally 
| hollowed into the shape of a nest. The holy | 
|man, praying for aid with divine patience, | 
| actually waited till the whole five eggs were | 
\laid and hatched, and the grateful bird, in 
the presence of Nanita and thousands of | 
easants, flew to the nearest fig tree, changed | 
itself into an angel, and sung the Nune | 
Dimittis or Song of Simeon. 
After such miracles as these, it is quite | 
|ridiculous to disbelieve the story of the 
| statue merely coming down from its pedes 
|So we Spaniards, breathing out cigar-smoke, ! 
‘oaths and prayers alternately, talk of the 
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legend, as we sit and listen at night under horns, rows of scallop shell castanets, tinsel 
the illuminated clock, to the stormy, blatant | fans, broad bead combs, golden-brown-strings 
military masic, which makes up by marrow- of dried flakey fish, old shoes, necklaces, 
bone-and-cleaver violence, for what it wants | relics, and rosaries. Here the seamen drink 
in thought, tenderness, or genius. And | aniseed and fire-water, and utter their vehe- 
while I think over these things, and compare | ment beliefs, and here country girls stop and 
San Antonio to Cockspur Street King George, | barter and gossip. I venture through Car- 
who never does anything like that, I am | thaginian named passes, where no carts go, 
suddenly found out as an Englishman,|and mules seem never to trot, clink, and 
bya picaroon boy, who lets out chairs and | clatter, to wide wastes, out by the ramparts, 
sells fusees ; having found this out, he sees| where the sea moans and complains because 
no reason why I should pass unnoticed andj it cannot swallow the earth, as it wants to, 
ungreeted (he has only one shoe and carries | and is only allowed to gnaw and nibble at 
a tin pot for his money), he comes round to| the cliff and shore, 
the back of my bench, grins at me, and says:| Perhaps I will break out by some stranded 
“Inglis, God dam! I Inglis. How you looking store-houses, or deserted barracks, 
do, sar? Very wellthank you? All right:|and come to the bull-ring, which the sea 
good night—you give me? Tank you—how has undermined, and which will never more 


you do—all right? Good-by, sar.” 

Before I get well rid of this little human 
flea, I am accosted by a neatly-dressed fellow, 
in white trousers and black serge great coat. 
He begins by following me close, slowly 
creeping to my left side, then ostentatiously 
allowing me to pass; then watching my eyes, 
that turn to a list of voters ner up at the 
post-office door ; then, as if 
something, saying in good broken English, 
nodding, and showing his teeth, as [ turn 
round : 

“J know—I am Inglis. Born at Geeberalter, 
sr, Very good man, father, sar: very 
apectable man father, sar. Had ten chil- 


had asked him | 


be safe. See the great brown Windsor stone 
heaps, the piles of rubbish in the crumblin 
oan where bulls and men have bled, 
| within sound of the great suffering moan of 
the sea, that has always, be it storm or calm, 
that great settled sorrow at its big heart; 
|that dreadful dream of the Deluge; that 
complaint of its imprisoned genii. 

It is in these sea-ward parts of the city, 
where the black lava-like Mediterranean dust 
| which forms the road lies in great sifted 
| heaps up against the stone heaps of the 
| deserted bull-ring, inside the circus, no longer 
‘crimson with bull’s blood or the gore of 
| bronze-faced men, that you come to dread- 


| 





ren, sar. O very good Christian man, sar. | ful Spanish rookeries, where ghastly bearded 
He die, sar; mother die, sar; leave me all) ruffians, smoking in half-naked sprawling 
children to subsist on. Have saretificate,| groups, scowl at you from the open doors, 
sar, here. You kind charité full of; very | and where hideous leering women, in puffing 
full of, sare, Give me money, I go back to! white dresses, their black horsehair-looki 

Geeberalter, sar—per l’amor de Dios—for| tresses folded and looped with gold can 
Goddes sake! 1 spit blood, sar” (here pearl, greet you with siren whispers from 
coughs violently, which is partly accounted| under the shadowy twilight of the tent- 
for by a van of street sweepers, with broad} like matting that trails over the balcony, 
cane brooms, approaching us, veiled in clouds|or from the interstice of some coloured 


of dust). 

I look at the certificate, and find that it 
declares that Balthazar de Barbate has suf-| 
fered very much, has by ill events quite) 
lost his respectability, and is now very ill- 


curtain that sweeps down over a mysterious 
window. It is in the “slums” and behind- 
the-scenes world of Cadiz—under these whis- 
pering windows, which seem innumerable, 
and beside these ruffian-guarded thieves’- 


conditioned, with a pulmonary chest, I|dens—that the strange motley masquerade 
think the fellow has deserved something for| of Spanish low life meets the Englishman's 
following me through six streets, and, to my} astonished eye. It is not on the four miles 
great subsequent regret—as I am immedi-/| of sea ramparts, with the fire-tipped light- 
ately after warned against him—I give him a} houses and fire-breathing forts, with their 
quarter-dollar. | portly priests, tinsel soldiers, fantastic dan- 
But Cadiz has other scenes than its fine| dies, and ladies who seem to float on air or 
central street of green and gilt balconies,! walk on clouds—that the traveller is to 
merchants look-out towers, pierced doors, and| obtain his true notion of Spanish life. No: 
pillared courts where the silver of the foun-| it is in the rows of naked-legged fishers 
tain seems always trying to leap itself up| for red mullets, who angle all day with 
into the semblance of twenty pounds worth their long cane rods—their backs to the 

| change, and its gardens square broad and/| fashionable promenaders—with a poteom 
| Spacious, and fit for mantilla’d ladies, armed | which has become proverbial, and who mut- 
| with black fans, and eyes that stab you|ter prayers and talismanic adjurations to 





through andthrough. There are long defiles, 
| of pleasant streets, where open air store. 
| hops try and attract you with rusty car- 
bines old as the age of Cortes, dinted powder- 


lure their dinner from the great, full-blooded 
teeming sea: it is in the blind guitar-player, 
whom that sweet-eyed child leads every morn- 
ing to the door of the Academia de Nobles 
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Artes—where art starves in the old sup-! subvert viler men than themselves; and 
pressed Capucin convent—where Essex | atheistic priests, who sneer behind the altar 
(who had then his head very tight on) had| at the dolls they play and juggle with. 
his victorious quarters, and where much |——— “ 
Canary was drunk, and many hearty English NEW PUPPETS FOR OLD ONES, 
oaths were sworn. ted 
It is in the Plaza de Mina, once the| I nave cried out,in my time, pretty loudly | 
garden convent, wheremonks oncetended their) against adulterations and shams; but then | 
little grave-plots of gardens between the but-|the shams and adulterations have always | 
tresses, where the great dragon-trees and the! been in a different trade from my own, I[¢ | 
celebrated palm grove once stood, and where| is not without a struggle that I denounce the | 
now the Murillo children gnaw at melons,! obsolete puppets used in my own craft; but | 





and wrestle, and gamble with buttons ; 
using saints’ names for adjurations. It is in 
the hospital, where those seven men who were 
stabbed the weck I was there, turn groaning 
on their pallets, and renew their quarrels from 
bed to bed, till a bandage strains and breaks, | 
and, with a gush of blood, the wailing thief, a 
eurse on his pale lips, falls back and dies: an} 
occasion seized by that stalwart black curly | 
headed wretch with no nose and ulcerous 
lips, to utter the appropriate proverb of his’ 
country, “ When one door is shut, another is| 
open ;” by which he means, that the next 
birth in Cadiz will make up for the last 
death. Is not that hard, rattlesnake langh 
hideous, that runs down the line of sick 
men’s beds ! 

“ Have you always this great number of 





it is time that their fluttering rags should be | 
given to the winds. 
First, there is the miser ;—a pure creation 


| of fancy ;—an old and faithful puppet, who 


has amused the erowd for many centuries, | 
though he is like nothing in the known | 
world, I never saw his living model, nor any | 
authentic account of its past existence ; but | 
a certain school of art required such a | 
puppet, and he was dressed up to fill the | 
vacant place. We gave him long, grey hair, | 
sharp features, and eager eyes; we made | 
him very thin, and we caused him to havea | 
nervous twitching of the hands. We raised 

our patchwork idol in the market-place, and | 
we laughed with pity and seorn at the num | 
ber of its worshippers. “We told him to hide | 
his money in coal-cellars and in dust-bins; | 











knife cases ?” Isaid, to the hard-faced doctor,| we told him to visit his store with extreme 
who paced with me up the long hos-| caution in the dead of night; and we told 
pital corridor, down which the soft sea air of| him to howl like a dog when he fancied that 
Cadiz seemed to flow like an invisible and) his secret was discovered. All these thin 
subtle liquid. \he faithfully did, not wisely, but too well 
“Hombre! no; but last week the Solano| and those who looked upon him thought that 
wind was blowing : that sent up the mercury | avarice stood before them. No one seemed 
ball in a white thread Caramba six degrees|to inquire why his face was so dirty, when | 
in one night. The cursed dry heat poisoned | water and comfort were so cheap; or where | 
the city, and drove the hot-bloods mad. I|he got the guinea (as he never appeared to | 
was up all last night, looking at knife-cuts.| work) which he was always adding to his | 
Hombre! You should have seen some of|store. No one ever doubted his acknow- | 
them. You know the first slice ina shoulder|ledged powers of calculation, though they 
of mutton. Very well, then. By the bye,|saw him losing interest on his capital every | 
have you eaten yet of any ot our famous/ hour, by hiding a small fortune in a summer 
gilt head fish with tomato sauce? It is a| house, or a sewer. 
meal fit for the Pope.” By adding a little more dirt to his face, 
Tf you really want to see and feel the ex-/and making a very slight alteration in his 
treme animal misery and poverty of Spanish | dress, we transformed him at once to a bone 
low life, go to the great yellow-ochre Doric! picker ; and no one seemed to be aware that | 
Casa de Misericordia, where one thousand the same puppet still moved before their | 
beggars noddle their beards daily over their|eyes. Again, when we caused him to spend | 
messes Of smoking soup. There you will see| his money in pictures and statues, and to | 
every note in the long gamut and keyboard: gloat over these things instead of the 
of poverty, from the robust fisherman, who which had bought them, we succeeded im | 
seems hammered out of steel, to the little old| deceiving ourselves, and we fully believed | 
man shrivelled and burnt up by the sun till| that the miser-puppet had given place to the 
he looks like an Indian idol hewn out of a/ enlightened patron of art. 
black-red mahogany log. ‘There, too, are} All this time the real miser has been 
those a Spanish children, with ape-| walking about the great world, unnoticed | 
foreheads, and claws for arms, with a|and undepicted. Sometimes he takes the 
vacant idiot-knavery twinkling in their black! form of a small fundholder, living in a 
beads of eyes. Spain once had its paladins; inaccessible lodging, upon a very small por- 
and champions: its choppers-off of Moorish tion of his annual dividends. His face is nd 
heads, and cleavers of Moorish hearts; but dirty ; nor are his clothes ragged; for he 
now it is peopled by padded, white-livered finds it far more profitable to be decent, like 
officers, intriguing in miserable little plots toi his fellow-men. He is not thin, but plump; 
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not nervous, but remarkably cool. He is a 
bachelor, of course, as families are expensive 
things; but he keeps a carefully brushed 
suit for evening dress, his plan being to dine 
very often at the expense of his friends. | 
Five pounds invested with his tailor, some 
three years ago, have paid him a very 
respectable interest ever since. His omnibus- 
hire is not much; his cab-fare even less ; 
for in wet weather he generally manages to 
secure a friendly lift. His amusements are 
selected from the national free list; and he 
has none of the small vices which eat into | 
the heart of wealth. He is called a mean and | 


[ 
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nothing very remarkable in this, when the 
old puppet is compared with the living 
model, The latter is stout, jolly, polite, a 
man of the world, and not a retiring, morose 
hermit, He is a father of a family, an affec- 
tionate son, and a most exemplary husband. 
He is always anxious to do business at the 
market-price ; properly shaved, in a clean 
shirt with diamond studs, and generally in a 
comfortable mansion. Far from being tender 
about asking sixty per cent., he has often 
demanded a hundred ; and he has sometimes, 
on the other hand, lent money at four-and-a- 
half. It all resolves itself into a question of 


shabby hunks by those who fancy they have | security ; and the lowest rates are found to 
caught a glimpse of his inner-life. Hisname}pay the best in the end. He sometimes 
was never seen as a subscriber to a charitable | makes a show of plate upon his dinner-table, 
fond; but he is a benefactor to his country, | and jewellery upon his wife and daughters at 
for all that. His savings are poured into| the opera, which have been left with him as 
the great ocean of capital, which alone gives | substantial security for equally substantial 
food and employment to the labouring mass. | loans. This is a weakness, not a crime; and 
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Such is more like the actual miser—(some- 
times male, sometimes female)—than the} 
wild, old, moping idiot, that we have clung to 
so long. If we are to claim any credit as, 
depicters of human nature as it is, it is time 
that we drove out the old puppet, and wel- 
comed in the new, 

The next puppet to be sacrified is that 
favourite variation of the miser,—the old 
money-lender. We put him into a dingy 
office that we never saw; gave him parch- 
ments and mouldy furniture that he did 
not want; and we made him aged, weird, 
and Grasping, which he never was. We 
caused him to affect a disregard for 
that business, by which hé hoped to live, as 
if the trade of selling money was different 
from the trade of selling goods. We made 
the shopkeeper-puppet cringing and ob- 
sequious ; but the money-lender puppet must 
be retiring and severe. We told him to say 
that he had no money himself, but he kuew 
a friend in the City who had. If a wine- 
merchant had given such an answer to a 
customer, we should at once have perceived 
the absurdity of ‘that. It was the old econo- 
mical aiistake of regarding gold as a com- 
modity different from everything else. 

We called our old money-lender puppet 
Sixty Per Cent.; a singular name that was 
based upon some vague tradition of his rates 
for accommodation. We were told that the 
usury laws had been long abolished ; but we 
farcely understood what our informants | 
meant. We had been accustomed for so long 
to connect money with old, withered puppets, 
who ground down the needy for their own 
selfish advantage, that we forgot all about 
the law of supply and demand, and the free- 
dom which was open to the borrower of look- 
an a cheaper market, 

hile we ha¥e been hoisting this miserable | 
Caricature on high, the real money-lender 
been plying his trade, unconscious that 
any banded brothers of genius have been 
trying to gibbet him in effigy. There is! 








is allowed for in the bill. Some traces of the 
old persecuting stigma still hang about him 
which have come down from the bad, dark 
days of the early English Jews. If he makes 
his mistakes—like other trades—and falls 
into bankruptcy, never to rise again, the old 


jname will cling to him as he shuffles in 


shabby clothes along the streets, and he will 
be known as “that cursed money-lender” to 
the end of his days. 

Take him with all his virtues, and with all 
his faults, he is still the actual money-lender 
of the world ; and the old false puppet niust 
be again driven out, to make way for the 
new one, and the true. 

The next puppet to be destroyed is one 
that we ingeniously made by mixing the 
miser and the money-lender, We boldly 
called it a Capitalist; and the imposition 
was never discovered beyond the narrow 
limits of the class so falsely and imperfectly 
portrayed. We made him thin andl perdi: 
ment-faced, exact, methodical, cold, cautious, 
gloomy, and curt ; tyrannical to work-people 
aud inferiors ; a grinder-down of labour; a 
circumventer of his brother men, 

We gave him no imagination, no courage, 
no sympathy : and, above all, no heart. e 
sent him crawling about the city streets, bent 
double with anxiety and age. We peopled 
exchanges and market-places with such me- 
lancholy shadows, until they became, in 
appearance, the abodes cf the damned, We 
made him pace his small, dingy, counting- 
house, waiting for an important post, like a 
hungry tiger in his cage. We made his life 
one never-ending rack, his capital a curse 
his occupation a round of torment, risk, a 
loss. We made the line that divided him 
from the gambler-puppet so narrow, that a 
few slight touches sent him over the barrier; 
while a few heavier touches converted him 
into the forger, the felon, and the suicide ! 

All this time the real capitalist, an open- 
hearted, bold, cheerful, dashing creature, has 
been devouring his mid-day pastry at a popular 
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bun-shop, or slapping his commercial con- 
nections on the back, in places where mer- 
chants most do congregate. He is not thin; 
he is not parchment-faced ; he is scarcely 
cautious, and he is certainly not cold. Let} 
him hear of a thoroughly new and adven-| 
turous investment, and it stirs his heart—for 
he has one—like a trumpet. He is in no 
way dependent on a bundle of flimsy letters, 
for the telegraph and other advanced con- 
trivances supply him with the broad facts of 
intelligence ; and his business is conducted 
on insurances and systems that secure him 
from much anxiety with regard to his ven- 
tures. His capital is only a curse to him 
when it lies idle at his banker’s; and the 
occupation that gives it activity, is at once to 
him a pleasure and a profit. His imagina- 
tion is far too rich, far too active, far too 
practical; as he often finds to his cost, 
when the palace of enterprise he has raised 
with his wealth, often sinks before his eyes, 
leaving no trace but a bleak dry desert of 
barren sand, Then it is that his ground- 
down work-people pass gaily over to another 
master, without a thought of unselfish sym- 
pathy for their late unfortunate employer. 
Such is the real, living, breathing capitalist 
that we may see any hour of the day, any day 
of our lives ; and it is time that his puppet- 
caricature should be consigned to the limbo 
of nightmares, monstrosities, and walking lies. 
The next puppet requiring decent burial is 
that well-known comic puppet, the fat alder- 
man. We made him Seceer and short- 
breathed ! we gave him small pigs’ eyes, and 
a stomach like a feather-bed; we made his 
life a perpetual succession of feasts; we 
told him his decision on turtle was final; 
and we called him by the funny names of | 
Waddle or Gobble. He was the only 
puppet in the world who ever dined, or 
thought of dining, and the only one who ever 
reached the weight of eighteen stone. We 
made his face as purple as a winter’s sun 
seen throngh a fog ; and we always gave him 
three chins, and sometimes four. We forgot, 
when we displayed him sleeping after a City 
banguet in his brougham, which he almost | 
filled, that he was only an alderman in his 
public capacity, while in private he was 
necessarily a capitalist (and, perhaps, a 
money-lender), whom we had only just re-| 
resented as excessively lean. Our audience, 
uckily for us, had short memories, as well as 
weak observation, and the contradiction 
passed without discovery or comment. We 
gave him the gout, and then he was exces- 
sively amusing, for gout is essentially a comic 
disease. The more testy, the more red-faced, 
the more helpless we made him; the more 
tea-urns we made to drip boiling water upon 
his legs, and the more unruly boys we made 
to stamp upon his agonised toes, the more | 
was our strong sense of humour relished by | 
our patrons, and extolled by the critical | 
bendles who guard the Temple of Fame. 
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A few almost imperceptible touches con. 
verted him into the chairman of a vestry, 


or some eminent parochial representative of | 
the people, and the old high-tory obstruc. | 


tive freedom-hating sneerers at municipal 


liberty, and opposers of free government, | 


laughed loudly at our amusing power of 
comic characterisation, and secretly blessed 
us for aiding their designs. 


shaft of shallow ridicule which we aimed 
at the parish,—a copy of the City—were joy 
and satisfaction to their re-actionary hearts, 

All this time the real alderman has been 


ane briskly about his City, unconscious | 
0 


of the load of fat with which we have in- 


vested him. He has been working officially | 
and mercantilely his good twelve hours every | 


day, unoppressed by the sense of drowsiness 
that accompanies a multitude of chins. He is 


more ignorant of the qualities of turtle, and | 
less solicitous about his dinner, than many | 


a Grub Street author of the present day, 
whose puppet-representative, by the way 
requires quite as much alteration as that 
the alderman, the capitalist, the money- 
lender, and the miser. 


Every blow that | 
we dealt to the City which in the old days | 
had been the stout and unflinching champion | 
of right against dishonesty and might, every 


We look upon ourselves as guides and | 


instructors of the people, and we have dazzled 


and deceived them with a set of unnatural | 


scarecrows, We have held up a puppet spy, 
and a puppet Jesuit, with sneak and villain 
written on their faces, and while our be- 
lievers have been gazing upon these decep- 
tive pictures, the real spy and the real Jesuit 
have worked laughingly in the broad light 
of day, indebted to us for the shelter of an 
effective disguise. 

These, with many other monsters of our 
hands, have gone abroad into the world, and 


the world still believes them to be solid gods, | 


though they are more empty than the air, 


It is our duty, as their creators, to stand | 
upon the edge of that narrow stream which | 
divides the present from the past, and as they, | 
one by one, attempt to cross, to smite them | 


down, and bury them for ever from the light, 


THE EASTERN KINGDOM. 


In the time of Kublai Khan, and the 
Abyssinian maid playing on a dulcimer, 
somewhere about the year twelve hundred 
and eighty, Marco Polo, the Venetian tra 


veller, discovered a large island off Cathay, | 


or China. This island, called by him Zipangy, 
but by the natives Nippon, is the same which, 
filtered through the alembic of Chinese 
pronunciation, we at the present day call 
Japan, or, the Kingdom of the Origin of 
the Sun; that is, the Eastern Kingdom. 
Marco Polo’s island off Cathay was nob 
believed in. Mixed up with so much that 
was curious, valuable, and true in the account 
of his travels, were such manifest absurdities, 
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that all his statements were involved in the 
same doubtful reputation, and he shared the 
usual fate of auliiots men voyaging far in 
ignorant times. But he spoke the truth 
concerning Zipangu, or, as he called it, 
Cipango ; consequently, his words did not 
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lof Portugal: hatred and contempt so great, 
| that the Dutch were enabled to keep out the 
| English, to whom the Japanese were favour- 
‘ably inclined, simply by telling them that 
|the king, Charles the Second, was married 
to a Portuguese princess. But the Dutch, 


die, but bore their fruit in due season, In | besides assisting in the massacre of their 
the sixteenth century, a certain Genoese, | European rivals,—a massacre which included 
one Christopher Columbus, based some geo-| all the native Christians,— were willing to 


graphical researches of his on Marco Polo’s| 


lans and charts and maps; and it was the 
rge island to the east, written on the shore 
line of the Yellow Sea, that he went out to 
seek, when he fell upon a continent midway. 
Columbus never reached Japan; but Ter- 


dinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese, was | 


shipwrecked there in fifteen hundred and 
forty-three, when he and his men were 
received with kindness and liberality, and 
suffered to establish a trade with the 
natives,—suffered also to profess and propa- 


undergo any humiliation, and to under- 
‘take any baseness, in order to secure to 
themselves a trade monopoly and uninter- 
| rupted relations. The Dutch history, written 
in Japan, is one of the meanest and wickedest 
in the world. 

It was strange, though, that an English- 
man should have been the first to introduce 
the Dutch into that coveted eastern kingdom. 
| Yet it was through William Adams, the 
| English pilot of the Dutch admiral’s ship, 
|that the Hollanders ever got footing. In 





gate their religion. Father Xavier went/ fifteen hundred and ninety-eight Adams, a 
there from China ; and his success in prose-| “ Kentish man, serving in the place of mas- 
lytising was so great, that the more zealous and} ter and pilot in her majesty’s ships, and 
orthodox Japanese became alarmed, and ap-|about eleven or twelve years serving the 
oe to the emperor to banish these foreign | worshipful company of the Barbary mer- 
nzes from the kingdom. For all answer to| chants, until the Indian traffic with Holland 
which prayer, the emperor calmly inquired,—| began, desirous of making a little expe- 
“How many sects may there be in Japan?” | rience of the small knowledge which God 
“Thirty five,” says the deputation, with all! had given him, hired himself for chief pilot 
the conscious pride of religious abundance. j|of a fleet of five sail of Hollanders ;” 
“Very well,” replies the emperor, Nabu-| and managed so well, that, after storms, 
nanga, “where thirty-five sects can be tole-' shipwreck, famine, and other disasters, he 
rated, we can easily bear with thirty-six.| anchored the admiral’s ship in one thou- 
Leave the strangers in peace.” | sand six hundred off Bungo in Japan, and was 
So the Portuguese Christians held their | hospitably received by the natives. But the 
ground, and Jesuit and Dominican, Augus-| Portuguese, who then held the whole of the 
tine and Franciscan, converted the followers| Japanese trade in their hands, denounced 
of Buddha at their pleasure. This agreeable | the Dutch as pirates, “denying that they had 
state of things did not last long. Prosperity) come for any purposes of trade or mer- 
| and protection induced rapacity and inso-|chandise;” which naturally raised up a 
| lence; the laity were hardly content with strong prejudice against the strangers, and 
| cent, per cent. interest on their ventures, and | made them daily fear the Japanese ultima ratio 
the ecclesiastics showed no greater mode-| of things. William Adams was imprisoned 
ration. Besides, they quarrelled among forty-one days: the Portuguese were earnest in 
themselves : the Dominicans and Franeiscans demanding of the emperor the death of the 
reviling each other as bitterly as ever; whole ship’s crew, But better counsels 
Catholics and Protestants have done, and! prevailed. The Dutch ship was seized, and 
only uniting in a common hatred against the| the Dutchmen retained in the country; 
| Jesuits, The native Christians were scan-| suffered to live, marry, and settle as they 
| dalised; the native heathen revolted ; and} would; while the English pilot, Adams, was 
the work of conversion slackened At last! raised to high rank and place about the 
a certain bishop, meeting a Portuguese! emperor, teaching him a smattering of mathe- 
| Noble, both in their sedans, refused to alight,| matics and other sciences, and enlightening 
a8 was the law of the land, but ordered his) him as to the condition of foreign countries 
bearers to go forward, turning aside his|and strange religions. Things went on 
shaven head as he passed the noble, and | smoothly enough, when, in sixteen hundred 
bearing himself with genuine ecclesiastical| and nine, two armed Dutch ships came to 
haughtiness. That bishop was the last straw| Japan. They were cruising after the large 
on the Japanese camel, and his rudeness| Portuguese carrack which made the yearly 
completed what vice, rapacity, immorality, | trading voyage from Macao to Japan, and 
and intolerance had begun. In sixteen| which would have been such an inestimable 
hundred and thirty-nine the Portuguese| prize if caught. The ship had sailed, so the 
were finally expelled the country, having} buccaneers missed their object; but, putting 
D previously degraded and persecuted ;! in at Firando, they sent their commanders to 

and, since then, the Japanese heart has borne court, to see what they could get for them- 
only hatred and contempt for the very name’ selves, so that they might come by Japanese 
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riches legally, and not be obliged to dance | 
attendance on uncertain carracks, not always 
easy to plunder, William Adams was their 
chief negotiator at court, and it was owing 
to his exertions and representations that 
they obtained their famous commercial 
treaty, which, in sixteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, culminated in the expulsion and murder 
of the Portuguese, and in the establishment | 
of their own trade monopoly. Poor Adams 
died in sixteen hundred and twenty, bearing 
to the grave a sore heart for the loving wife | 
and two dear children he left behind him in| 
England, to whom he sometimes wrote, but | 
of whom, and of their ultimate fate, we, his 
readers, know nothing. 

The Dutch have not had a very flattering 
time of it in Japan. They are tolerated only 
at Nagasaki; and even there are allowed 
only a very circumscribed area, where they 
may walk and circulate, accompanied by 

lice spies (whom they are obliged to fee 
and feed), and followed by a rabble of boys 
shouting after them, Horanda! Horanda! 
which is the Japanese version of Hollander. 
Thus, a visit to an acquaintance in Nagasaki 
is an expensive matter for a Dutchman ; for 
police spies are as rapacious in Japan as they 
are elsewhere, and with the appetite typical 
of their class. Various other annoyances myn- 
heer has to. undergo from his contemptuous 
hosts, whose horror of European morals and | 
religion is to be overcome only by the) 
extreme of submission and self-abasement. | 
But things are uot quite so bad as they have | 
been represented ; and old Middleton's pic- 
ture of a Dutchman in Japan trampling on 
the cross, and offering further indignities to 
the several symbols of his religion, is an exag- 
geration, to say the leastofit. Yet it is true, 
that the Dutch have all to make a solemn 
declaration that they are not Roman Catho- 
lics, or of the religion of the Portuguese ; and 
are certainly not encouraged, or even allowed 
to show, any very profound reverence towards 
their own form of the Christian religion. 

Many attempts have been made by Eu- 
ropean nations to obtain a footing in Japan ; 
but all failed, as a matter of course, until | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, when the | 

reat expedition fitted out by the United 
States during Filmore’s presidency, and com-| 
manded by Commodore Perry, got the pro-| 
mise of trade, protection, and comparative 
freedom for all ships showing the stars 
and stripes. And the other day, as we all 
know, Lord Elgin procured even a more 
liberal treaty for ourselves. Russia, who has | 
long been hovering about Japan, and has 
blandly suffered many repulses, notably from 
the Americans, to whose skirts she was| 
anxious to pin herself in the expedition of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, has at last 
got her first holding there. Other nations) 
will follow; so that the mysterious exclu-! 
siveness of this most secret and conservative 
country, bids fair to come to a speedy end, 








and the roll-call of the nations to be aug. 


mented by one recruit the more. 


What the Japanese were in the days of | 


William Adams of Gillingham, that are they 
at this present time. Government, arts 
sciences, and manufactures, all stand pretty 
much where they did when the brave old 
Englishman died at Firando. They have 
still the same anomalous combination of 
royalty in their duplicate kings, the heavenly 
and the earthly, the contemplative and the 


executive, the Mikado and the Ziogoon. The | 


Mikado lives in holy seclusion and ro 
confinement at Miako; the Ziogoon holds 


‘his brilliant court at Yeddo: the Mikado 


is first in nominal rank ; the Ziogoon supreme 
in political power ; the first has not a partigle 
of influence,—has no army, no resources, 
must be content with the inadequate revenues 
of his small principality of Kioto, added to 
the presents sent him by the Ziogoon, for 
which he returns a bundle of prayers and 
blessings; the second holds the revenues of 


the state, has the army in his pay and keep | 


ing, and surrounds his brother soverei 
with pairs of unsuspected police spies, w 


take care that no political movement shall be | 


inaugurated at Miako, and no political ambi- 


tion suffered to express itself in action. The | 


Mikado is supposed to be the lineal descend- 
ant of the sun-goddess ; and is held so holy 
that he is not suffered to. stir from his own 
yalace, excepting on the shoulders of men, 
est he should be polluted by contact with 
the earth ; while in his palace he walks only 
on the finest and most exquisitely wrought 
mats, so as to keep his sacred feet from the 
unblessed ground, The sun may not shine 
on him, nor the wind blow upon him; he 


may neither pare his nails, nor cut his | 
hair; but, when he sleeps, his attendants | 


steal from him these exuberances of nature. 
At one time the Mikado was obliged to 
sit on the throne in royal state for many 


hours daily, during which time he was | 


required to assume the rigidity of a statue, 
and was not suffered to move a mem- 
ber or a muscle. This was because, if he 
looked toward any part of his dominions, 
or turned to the one side or the other, war, 
famine, fire, or some terrible disaster, was 


sure to follow. At present the crown, as the | 
symbol of the safety and sovereignty of the } 


empire, is pilloried in his stead; and the 


Mikado escapes one of his many irksome } 
He eats only rice, day by day } 


duties. , 
ee the same quantity; every grain 


veing carefully selected by a proper officer, | 


dressed in a new vessel, and served om 
new ware. When once used, both cook- 
ing and eating vessels are destroyed. 
The Mikado and his twelve wives are 80 
swathed in cumbrous clothing, that they caa 
hardly move; which is again a state precat- 
tion : no dress is used twice for him, and the 
old ones, after being kept for a certain time, 
are destroyed, as too sacred for the possible 
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| felves gracefully. 


| other, for honour and etiquette, must follow 
| his example. 


| death to the highest and to the lowest alike 


_ have been so obstinate in their conservatism, 
| under a system of espionnage which a 
| @an escape, coupled with a rigidity of law anc 
| ferocity of punishment which no one can 
| bend and few dare to brave. 








| use of another wearer. Beside his twelve 


wives, he has eighty-one, or nine times nine, | 
female attendants ; for it is a great matter to 
gecure a descendant. He often resigns in 
favour of his son, even of an infant in the 
cradle ; few of the Japanese, patient, tran- 
quil, and superstitious as they are, being able 
to support the monotonous slavery and gilded 
degradation of this holy life. 
he Ziogoon, the descendant of 4 confessed 

traitor em usurper, is yet by no means the 
absolute autocrat he would seem tobe. Law 
is supreme in Japan: and justice, severe and 
sanguinary as she may be, is yet even- 
handed. Even the Ziogoon is subject to the 
law, as the old gods of Greece were subject to 
Fate. For instance: the council which assists 
the monarch in his government proposes a 
new order. The Ziogoon, by rare chance, 
disapproves and refuses to sign, The matter 
is then referred to his three nearest relations, 
and, if they uphold the order, the Ziogoon is 
forced to resign his sovereignty ; but if they 

hold the Ziogoon, the framer of the new 
bill must kill himself. Indeed, if anything 

es wrong with the educated Japanese, they 

ill themselves without delay; for, by so| 
doing, they save themselves from a disgrace- 
ful punishment, and preserve to their fami- 
lies the property which else would be confis- 
cate to the state. The young nobility take 
lessons in the art of disembowelling them- 
This is also their mode 
of duelling, Two men quarrel; one in rage 
and despair kills himself in this manner, the 








One would not expect many 
quarrels or duels in Japan. 

Spies, or cross-eyed persons, are every- 
where, and over everything. They always 
go in pairs, so as to be spies over each other ; 
and, as the violation of the law is death— 


—we ¢an well understand how the Japanese 


They are, on the whole, an industrious 
and cultivated people. Their horticulture 
is advanced, yet odd. They can enlarge 
or decrease to any size they: like; make 
plum-blossoms four times as big as cabbage- 
roses, and radishes of fifty or sixty pounds 
m weight ; while, at the same time, they | 
dwarf forest and fruit trees to three feet, 
and make Liliputian gardens of what would 
ordinarily be gigantic growths. Among their 
chief trees are enormous cedars, furnishing 





English ships with spars of ninety-six feet long, 
of which none can : cut down but by per-| 
mission of the magistrates, and for every one 
felled, another must be planted. And they| 
have tobaceo ; against which, and strangely | 
enough in the time of our own James the 
First, an ediet was passed, subjecting to 
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severe punishments the growers and con- 
sumers of that plant. The Drinking of To- 
bacco is, however, common, spite of edicts 
and oe Of minerals, they have coals 
in abundance ; one of the future great hopes 
from Japan: gold, silver, wonderfully fine tin, 
but little used, copper, quicksilver, ech iron 
made into excellent steel, and native sulphur. 
They have few of the rarer jewels ; plenty of 
jasper, cornelian, agate, &c., but not diamonds 
or rubies, They make up for their poverty 
of gems by a composition called syakfdo, 
which is a mixture of all the metals, and is 
greatly prized, having much the appearance 
of fine enamel, They use this syakfdo for 
the hilts of swords, and various other articles, 
which else would be made of, or covered with, 
jewels. The seabbards of swords are made 
of shark’s skin, finely wrought, They also 
make a mixture of gold and copper, called 
sowas, which afterwards is ornamented with 
designs traced in a fine blue or black ink, 
making, according to description, a very beau- 
tiful substitute for our niello. The art is a 
close secret among the workers, They can 
make clocks ; and havea famous clock, with 
a mouse and all sorts of queer things running 
over mountains, &c., almost as complicated as 
the clock in the grand old Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral ; and they can make watches, telescopes, 
thermometers, and barometers; by which 
last they measure their mountains : they also 
make dinpmemahans and carpenters’ tools— 
saws aud planes like an English workman’s ; 
and they make glass, both coloured and unco- 
loured. But they use oil paper, mica, and 
shells for glazing windows, and have not yet 
found out the lustrous glory which a broad 
square of plate glass gives to the landscape. 
Neither have they learnt the art of silvering 
glass to any extent, but content themselves 
with metallic mirrors, as the old Greeks and 
Romans did before them. For doors they 
have fine soft mats, for pillows wooden stools, 
for shoes sandals of plaited straw, and squares 
of paper for cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, 
They make better porcelain and silk than 
the Chinese ; the best of the last is woven by 
criminals of high rank, and they plait straw 
to perfection, Cotton is a practical nullity 
among them, but they make it, though it is 
very little used, the soft spongy paper of the 
paper mulberry answering all the normal 
purposes of cotton. They have drainage, 
good roads, trottoirs in the streets, canals, 
water-mills, and lathes turned by water- 
power; and they make maps and charts, 
better or worse, as the case may be. They 
plough with cows and oxen, eating beef but 
sparingly, if at all, and making no use of milk 
or butter ; and they have a post—a foot post, 
runners carrying the letter-bags, which the 
relays toss from one to another without 
stopping. The highest nobles of the land are 
forced to give way before those letter-bags 
and their bearers. ‘They have bridges, 
aud they maintain a small coasting trade, 
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but a very small one ; the national notions} and old Kaempfer says that the childrep | 


of insularity and isolation influencing even 
their own home voyages ; for it is death for 
a Japanese to quit his country by design ; 
perpetual banishment or imprisonment — 
should he return—if by such accidents as 
shipwreck or kidnapping. 
rally makes them afraid to venture far. 
they make mermaids—mermaids as perfect 
as apy that Barnum got from the Fee-jee 
islands, baffling the critical incredulity of 
Japanese savants for generations. But the 
most wonderful thing of all is their Dosia 

wder. Dosia powder does everything. 
is of excellent use in assisting poor tortured 
women with whom nature is a laggard, is a 
specific for various ailments, gives buoyancy 
and delightful 
good health, and, placed in the ears, nose, and 
mouth of the dead, prevents the corpse from 
stiffening, which is an unhandsome laying-out 
in Japan. 
sand ; can be used many times, and is a pro- 
found secret religiously kept among the 
bonzes. They have a cheap literature and 
children’s books, works on art and history, 
poetry and the drama, together with encyclo- 
pedias in true encyclopedia style. They knew 
something of the steam-engine, when they 
examined it in the American ships, and made 
admirable drawings of every part, correct, 
and in proper scale; and they called things by 
their right names; as, for instance, they called 
the big gun a Paixhan, and knew all about 
its calibre and action. 

The women are not very pretty; but the 
married women are really ugly, from their 
horrid habit of dyeing their teeth black. The 
men are better looking; and for the most part 
both sexes are straight and well made. They 
are polite, affable, courteous, and, as private 
gentlemen, truthful and honest aioe ; but 
no sooner does the shadow of political life 
fall on them than they become untruthful, 
crooked, suspicious, and given up to chicanery 
and artifice, Polite as they are, they carry 
off the leavings of a feast in the bosom of 
their robes and their paper pocket hand- 
kerchiefs ; though, when the emperor dies, 
they only confess to having “heard that a 
great prince had gone.” They cultivate their 
rice-fields by treading over them on large 
pieces of board, and something like snow- 
shoes, by which they trample into the mud 
all the grass, weeds, and brushwood cropping 
out, and they grow the best rice in the world. 
Their tea is inferior to that of China, and is 
grown on any soil whatsoever, waste ground 
or what not, The only carefully grown tea 
is from Udsi, and is imperial property and 
very costly. They grind the leaves, as we do 
our coffee-berries, and the rich and luxurious 
drink it foaming and very hot. Drinking tea 
with grace and propriety is an art in Japan ; 


This law natu- | 


And | 


It | 


aiety to those who take it in| 


This Dosia powder is white like | 
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have masters to teach them that art properly, 
as we might be taught dancing, bowing, get. 

' ting into a carriage, or avy other grand neces 
|sity of deportment. 

| The grave-yards are filled with monuments 
inscribed much as ours might be, and flowers, 
freshly culled day by day, are placed in cups 
and vases allabout. They have various tem- 
ples for various purposes ; in one, a mariners’ 
temple—perhaps in all—they ring a bell to 
waken up their god, and make him attentive 
to their prayers, Their form of worship, j 
their priests and the mode of their conse. } 
|eration, some of their tenets, their sin ing } 
boys, and their rosaries, are all stran ely like 
the Roman Catholic; so strangely like that } 
it was necessary to find a reason for it; where | 
fore the first Christian visitors made out j 
epowrresel stories of still earlier visitors, 
who had left behind them shadows—adum- 
brations—of the eternal truth. In South 
America, on the contrary, the priests said that 
the Devil had carried a travestie of the | 
Romish faith before them. But the Japanese 
have attained to a higher degree of mechanical 
piety than ever Papist or Protestant dreamed 
of ; they have a praying wheel, the same as is | 
to be found in Chinese and Thibetan temples, 
and for every revolution of the wheel, and 
consequent presentation of the printed prayer, | 
a Good Mark is set in Heaven to the credit of 
the votary, and he is considered to have done 
a good work. The fox is their symbol of the 
Evil Spirit, and is hunted to death, because 
he is his willing agent on earth ; and they 
have a place of extreme punishment—a den 
connected with their jails, called Hell, which 
is no bad representation of its prototype. 
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On Thursday, February 10th. 

The Doors will be open for each Reading at Seven 
Commence at eight exactly. 

Places for each Reading: Stalls (numbered and 
reserved), Four Shillings; Centre Area and Balconies, 
Two Shillings; Back Seats, One Shilling. 

Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 
Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at St. Martin's Hall, 
Long Acre. 


Now Ready, price 3d., stamped, 44., THE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of Household Words, entitled, 


A HOUSE TO LET. 


Contents:—1. Over the Way. 2, The Manchester 
Marriage. 3. Going into Society. 4, Three Evenings ia 
the House. 5. Trottle’s Report. 6. Let at Last 


ALSO, 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 


is reserved by the Authors, 





